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For the first time ever, 
Missouri Southern’s tennis 
feam broke into the region 
al ranking... Sports 
Scene, Page 144 
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Frohman dental hyglene major Veronica Stephenson (left) struggles with opponent Jenny McCormick soph 
‘en Intramural water polo contest on Mar. 30, at the pool In Young Gymnasium. 
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G al leader and Central 
American peacemaker 
Oscar Arias will be the fes- 
tured speaker for the 1999 Henry 
and Bemiece Gockel International 
Symposium 

This year's topic will be “Latin 
America: Peace, Human Progress 
and New Challenges for the 2ist 
Century.” The Symposium will 
begin at 7:30 p.m, Monday at 
Taylor Performing Arts Center 
Tickets are not required. The 
Symposium was abbreviated to one 
night after Rigoberta Menchu Tum 
withdrew from the schedule 

“It is an honor to have the former 
president of the Republic of Costa 
Rica and a Nobel Peace Prize win- 
Her on our campus for the Gockel 
Symposium,” said College 
President Julio Leon 

Arias was the president of Costa 
Rica from 1986 to 1990. The 
decade preceding his term was 
characterized by turmoil in neigh: 
boring countries. After taking 
office, Arias promoted bjs Arias 
Plan for Peace. The accord was 
signed by all Central American 
presidents on Aug. 7, 1987 

For his efforts he was awarded 

















By JEFF WELLS 
MANA‘ 


‘usical chairs are being played on the third 

floor of Webster Hall after the pending 

retirement of Richard Massa, commitnica- 
tions department head and director of the Institute 
of International Studies. Massa's departure from 
Missouri Southern after 27 vee has resulted in 
| three personnel changes thus far. 

Dr. ay Moorman, associate professor of commu- 
nications, will become head of the communications 
department Moorman is currently the assistant 
[department head) He has been at Missouri 

Southiern since 1991 f 













Moonnan said his promotion wil 
for change. f 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Symposium speaker 
to discuss peace 








the 1987 Nobel Peace Prize. In 

1988, he used the monetary award 
from the Nobel Prize to establish 
the Arias Foundation for Peace and 
Human Progress. 

“He took the initiative to design 
something to lower the tension in 
Central America," Leon said. 

“It is not very often one has the 
opportunity to hear a Nobel Prize 
laureate speak,”/said Dr. Erik 
Bitterbaum, vice president for aca 
demic affairs. 

Leon said /Arias’ visit aids in pro- 
moting the College's international 
mission, 

“Any student who is trying to pre 
pare well for the 21st century 
ought fo take the opportunity and 
come hear his thoughts on the cur 
rent affairs of the world,” Leon 
said. 

‘The general public is also invited 
to attend the Symposium. 

Arias will also speak to the 
International Media Seminar, a 
communications class that recently 
attended seminars in Paris. He also 
plans to hold/a press conference 
and attend private receptions host 
ed by Institute of International 
Studies 

“It is a profound honor that he 
has decided to come,” Bitterbaum 
said. 0. 





College reacts to Kosovo bombings 
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EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


'ATO’s actions against Kosovo and 
Ne policies of Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic have become an 
important issue to Missouri Southern stu: 
dents from central and eastern European 
countries 
Adam Granicz, junior computer science 
and mathematics major, said his home coun- 
try of Hungary is concerned about NATO's 
actions partially because of its proximity 
*We are probably the closest country to 
Yugoslavia, he said. “A lot of people think 
that since we are So close it affects us great- 
ly. Tm sure you hear about it more here than 
in Hungary, even though we are much clos: 





er, because America gets much more atten- 
tion because of the military influx” 

Granicz said| even though) Hungary is a 
member of NATO, its support of the opers 
tion is questionable 

“Most Hungarians at this moment favor no 
interaction; they are against military interac 
ton,” he said. “I think that since we have so 
many Hungarians over in Yugoslavia, we 
Kind’of fear that they might just come back 
and wipe out Hungarians there because we 
Were on the wrong side.” 

Though Granicz believes as much as 50 or 
60 percent of Hungary wants to stay out of 
the conflict, he favors interaction. 

“think I favor the military action against 
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Southern hires part-time lbbyist 








.ced for more representation in Jefferson City 
was met Last week when a parttime lobbyist was 
hired for Missouri Southern. 

College President Julio Leon announced that a 
Simmons of Simmons and Associates, based in 
C et on osition. 

columbia, has been retained for the posi _ 
ye ‘are confident she will do a great job for us,” he 
said. “She will represent us during the sessions and wil 

eqin work immediately.” <0 

Sa people were interviewed before polactine 

Simmons, said Dr. John Tiede, senior vice poset ¢ 

began working on behialf of the College April 1. Her con- 
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We are confidéshe will 
do a good job fe 













Julio Leon 
€ president 


99 


Lobbyists do two things ents. They speak on 
behalf of the entity they arepenting, and also main- 
tain a flow of information by that entity concerning 


r seis her issues of importance. 
tact continues through May 31; 200, and Sets her sve ofinporance et inrmaton back 
$1,250 per mon! 5 of the two. 
Beri ertret oe Lea reas) ee uae ara 
anid\we)alto]expect to) eb WiECO TS Pers DSO ile ae fave indicaiod nepeot a le constuen 
Ticde sid. colleges te that cy and there are many eni oe Renreaca 
Southern was one of the few colleges in the state ed also,"he sald | 


Steve Carlton, president of 

t have a lobbyist, said Steve ident 

te Peard of Regents The Board approved the lobbyist 
position at its March 19 meeting. 









Nidia Lopez works 














yo LOBBYIST, Fact 17. © Donna Simmons, 


the College's new lobbyist, returns telephone calls in the Capitol 
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vehicle was damaged by a trash disposal truck 

fender and tail light. The driver of 
the disposal truck said he never saw the vehicle because the sun 
was in his eyes. There appeared to be no damage to his truck 


Sherry LeMaster’ 








urity advised a visitor about evading a secunity officer and 





the squealing of tire: 


A Ford truck owned by Steve Reed had rolled backward on the 
roadway. S jo move the vehicle and 
unlock tool fo gain access through a window so they could 
move the truck out of the way 








Leslee Mooney had parked her pickup on the lot and did not 
tum on har emergency brake, Security was advised that the 
truck had rolled into a car belonging to Mary Sampson. The 
was damage to both vehicles. 


























All proceeds of all advertising go 69 The Char, the spudent newspaper of Missi Southern State College. 
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Rangers get Southern skills 





By ERIN SELLERS: 
CAMPUS 


olice — minus the guns and the handcuffs — 
P is a fairly accurate job description of a park 
ranger. 

Missouri Southem's United States Army Corps of 
Engincers Park Ranger Safety Training is designed to 
teach park rangers how to diffuse threatening situa 
tions. The course runs April 19-23. 

*It's a training course that provides [park rangers} 
with a Jot of training on how to deal with people in sit: 
uations that are not so pleasant,” said Dr. Jack 
Spurlin, dean of the school of technology. 

The Arkansas Corps of Engineers approached 
Southern with the idea for the program more than 
five years ago. 

“They felt that they were having an increase of con 
frontational situations,” said Dr. Blake Wolf, associate 
professor of criminal justice 

Curriculum for the 40-hour course consists of class- 
es on how to deal with juveniles, substance abuse 
domestic disturbances, and cultural awareness. 

Although the course’s curriculum js similar to the 
curriculum used to teach law enforcement, all the 
classes are designed especially for Corps of 
Engineers park rangers 

“Its the same kind of stuff we teach police officers, 
just from a different perspective.” Spurlin said 

The classes are taught mainly by adjunct instructors 
that have other careers. 

“We bring in a park ranger from Tulsa,” Spurlin 





sid 
Rangers have no legal power to carry weapons or 
pice people under arrest 
Since the rangers are unarmed, the course focuses 


on escape methods and selflefense, opposed to con. 
trol methods for situations 

‘Twelve of the 40 hours is designated to teaching the 
rangers how to defend themseh 

“It gives us an opportunity to train from another 
angle,” Wolf said. “[Park rangers] have their head 
and their mouth to rely on. That certainly limits their 
options 

“But on the other hand they don’t have night sticks 
and guns, so the chance of a violent end is lower as 
well.” 

The course ends with a set of “practicals,” a simula- 
tion of a disturbance that the rangers must face using 
the skills acquired during the first of the week. 

“We let the rangers raid the situation and then we 
evaluate them,” Wolf said 

Southern’s ranger safety course is one of only a few 
programs nationwide. 

“We were the only ones,” Spurlin said. “Three or 
four different colleges contacted me about getting our 
program's curriculum. 

Since the program is so new and one of only a few in 
the nation, the rangers who attend vary in job experi 
ence 








“We get folks who have been in the service for 25 
years and also brand-new hires,” Woll said. 

Rangers are not just from the four-state arca. The 
course attracts rangers from as far away as 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

“There was never really a required course for these 
guys,” Spurlin said 

The goal of the course, Spurlin said) is “to help them 
do their job in a safe manner.” 

“They have a pretty tough job, because all of the 
same kind of problems you would encounter as a 
Police officer occur in parks as well” 
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Kluthe replaces Ackiss as 


By ERIC GRUBER 
ARTS EDITOR 


here are some “honorable” changes 
going on in the realms of Missouri 
Southern’s faculty, which include 


a 
decade-long tile being relinquished. 

Dr. David Ackiss, director of the honors 
Program, has decided to retum to teaching 
fulltime after more than a decade of heading 
up the honors program. 

‘I trained as an English professor, and I've 
had a' wonderful detour for 12 years,” Ackiss 
said. “I just woke up one morning and 
thought ‘I want to be a teacher again.™ 





Ackiss said he has a great love for teaching 
and a desire to explore it further, which 
helped him to make the decision to leave 

“My favorite part of the week was the six 
hours in class,” he said 

Ackiss said he thinks the honors program 
is a great job, and he “envies the people who 
are going to do it~ 

Dr. Pat Kluthe was recently named as the 
ew director of the honors program. Kluthe 
is currently the assistant director of honors. 

‘Tm thrilled about it,” she said. “look for- 
ward to the opportunity, and I'm honored 
that the administration was confident in my 
abilities.” 
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Kluthe has been the assistant director for 
the last 10 years She has a Ph.D. in higher 
education administration from the University 
of Tulsa. She eamed her master’s from the 
University of Minnesota and her bachelor’s 
from Southern 

Kluthe is emphatic with her feeling that the 
honors program is running smoothly, yet 
always has room for some improvement 

“Tm influenced by “It ain’ broke, don't fx 
it,” she said! “But there always needs to be 
some change or the sysiem becomes stay. 
ant. I want to strengthen the program, but 
no major changes.” 

With Kluthe filing the director's position, it 
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College now offering 
foreign language awards 


m director 


has created a new vacancy — the assistant 
director position. Dr. Erik Bitterbaum, vice 
President for academic affairs, is accepting 
application until today. The applications will Beene next fall, Missouri 
Tun through a search committee consisting Seusthem is offering special per- 
of the four deans, Bitterbaum, Ackiss, and | formance awards for students declar 
a ing a major or minor ina foreign lan= 
“We have written a note to the community || S¥ee 
letting them know about Dr. Ackiss leaving pbepaveraec awardshwcllibe 
the position,” Bitterbaum said. "We will prob- | $1,000 per year for studeats who 
ably be making our decision by the end of | morn Spanish, French, or German 
April or ‘early May” and $500 per year for students who 
After a recommendation has been made by | lire 3 minor in Chinese, Japancse, 
the search committee, College President ee Fret ea 
: formance awards can supple: 
Julio Leon will make the final decision. Boe ee 

















Senate meets (zgem 
with officials 


By ERIN SELLERS _ 


CAMPUS EDITOR 


he three top Missouri Souther administrators 
Te: aded this week's Student Senate meeting 

College President Julio Leon, Dr. John Tiede, 
senior vice president,; and Dr. Erik Bitterbaum, vice 
president for academic affairs, discussed a series of 
issues the Senate brought up. 

One of the major issues discussed was the future of 
Crossroads: The Magazine. The magazine's adviser had it 
pulled from the news stands after numerous mistakes 
pointed out 

“We were not very excited about that last issue, 
said 

TWo main options were discussed about the future of 
Crossroads. The first was to eliminate the publication 
completely, and the other was to put it under the control 
of The Chart. 

"Our concem is to make sure it does go in the right 
direction,” Senate President Jesse DeGonia said. “A lot of 
people do not know what Crossroads is. Everybody knows 
what The Chart is and what Senate is and what CAB is” 

Senators were also interested in the amount of money 
that goes to finance Crossroads, inquiring if the funds 
could go to the Senate instead, 

“The only aliernative we see for Senate funding right 
‘how is an increase in student enrollment,” Leon said. 

For now, Leon and the administration are looking into 
the Crossroads’ situation. 





we 








Leon 











“While we understand the frustration of the students, 
ve want to find a way to develop a publication we can all 
he proud of,” Leon said. *Heck, maybe we ought to go 
back to a yearbook. I think it is important to have a piece 


pf history.” 





student may be eligible to receive at 
the College 

“This 1s another part of the imple- 
mentation of our international mis- 
sion,” said College President Julio 
|_| Leon. “In addition to providing hun: 

dreds of our students the opportunity 
10 study abroad, these new awards to 
students of foreign languages under- 
SSore our commitment to prepare our 
snudents for the 21st century/ and the 
siobal economy.” 

Foreiga language skills are 
increasingly important in today's job 
market An increase in the Hispanic 
Community's influence in the region 
makes Spanish 3 particularly valuable 
language 

“Having abilities in other Jan 
guages can open many doors,” said 
Tatiana Karmanova, director of 
Southem's Intemational Language 
Resource Center. 


Film festival continues 
with Soviet propaganda 


he anti-Nazi Russian film The 

Rainbow will be shown at 7:30 
Pam Tuesday in Matthews Hall audi 
torium. 

The film is the final program in 
the 37th annual International Film 
Festival! presented by the Missouri 
Souther Film Society 

©The Rainbow details the suffering 
of a Ukrainian farm village during 30 
]_ | days of cccupanon. Nazi ssdism and 
brutality are dramatized by such 
atrocities as unburied bodies and 
] Young girls forced to become mis 
esses of Nazis The wife of a parti 














san is tortured and executed when 
she refuses 10 disclose her hushand's 
Whereabouts 

In his New York Times review 





Still another option for Crossroads is to convert to a 
Web-based yearbook in which each student would sub- 
mit his or her own picture. a 

Another issue of concern involved 88.7KXMS, Fine Arts 
Radio International 

“One day another senator and myself were sitting 
around Webster Hall with some other students, and I 
‘asked, ‘Did you guys know that we have a radio station: 
very one of them said no,” DeGonia said. “I see that as a 

problem.” 

: Several senators brought up the idea of allotting one or 
=fwo hours for student announcements and possible talk 





Southern estabshing 
base for partnecollege 


By ERIC GRUBER 


he criminal justidepartment is 
branching out infew territory 
In a cooperat effort, the 
Missouri Southern dinal justice 
department is workipith Ozarks 
Technical College to de education 
in the Springfield area. } program will 
help provide the Sprield area with 
criminal justice edugt, something 
lacking in that area’ 
“We will provide tithe first two 








Serta to other colleges where the people are like, 
{tum on campus radio and you'l find out everything 
you need to know,” junior senator Rob Hoffman said. Ae 
2: The administration pointed out that the control o! 
=$8.7KXMS belongs to the Board of Regents. ‘The station 
0 ssical music to the four-state area 
Pair achalor Jane Feron sid ahe thought that ithe 
radio station was under student control it might attract 
c cations majors. 
T=No offense, but KXMS doesnt ook a goed on 
isumé as the other local stations,” she sai ' 
see devote [conimnlcatona alors] Sheri of 
experiences,” Bitterbaum said, referring to internship: 
Several Southem students have at local radio stations. : 
But as far as changes in converting the radio pee : 
‘Anything other than a classical format, Leon's commen! 
“None at this time” 
Tea tia Southern holas class on Martin Luther 
Ki Day was also discussed. z 
wat ce is it to celebrate somebody's life & doing 
nothing, essentially a vacation?’ Leon aisle pede 
‘anything on Martin Luther King Day, we will do i whee 
‘we have class and recognize his life in a meaningful ny 5 
A possible memorial rail ‘or convocation is an op! 
in Luther King Jr. Day. ‘ 
ers ‘brought up the fact that starting Le fall, as 
a way of encouraging students to take a foreign ae 
the classes are going to be available on a pass/fail ba: 
Students who are not majoring in French, CaS 
Spanish can opt to receive credit for passing, wi 
i GPA 
ae ate ies We alee eden io explore witout 
being fearful of their GPA” Leon said. sexe senna 
ested in stimulating the taking of foreign languag: ser 
Leon said many colleges and universities are 
foreign language a requirement for sreguslion. | 4 
“We have chosen not to do that, because il 




















By MARLA HINKLE 
CITY NEWS EDITOR 











nalliance bel the largest 
corporation ria and 
fissouri So) Will take place 


in the next few wed!Mart has 
enlisted the Service® Criminal jus- 
tice department 3 its safety and 
loss prevention pré 

Dr. Jack Spurlin f the school of 
technology, says (Hing will benefit 
both Southern stind employees 
of WalMart. The Aéreement will 
be signed in a fed 

SSonihera will Parious classes 
that deal with los®S internal theft 
lly and auditing, ang employees 















7; ture guest 
ht be counter-productive,” he said. There are other. from WalMart Nasties sec 
ce he interes of students to foreign an- speakers for thd Hse 
ways to direct the dents,” Spurlin 4Pefully these 
‘guages? classes, dealing® and internal 





The next Senate meeting is scheduled for April 28 at 


logy Pond. 0 theft, will give the opportunity 
the Biology Pond. © 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE JEPARTMENT. 


Departnent branches into new area 


CRIMINAL JUST|DEPARTMENT. 


South provides Wal-Mart services 


Bosley Crowther noted that “this pic 
hure indelibly conveys the titanic bur. 





‘years of criminal justice classes so stu: 


dents can obtain an associate's degree.” 


said Dr. Jack Spurlin, dean of technolo- 
gy. “The program has just started, and 
the first classes will begin this fall” 

Under the agreement of the coopera 
tion, Southern will provide the first two 
years of education at OTC for students 
wanting to study criminal justice. After 
completion, they will have an associate's 
degree from Souther. 

7Eventually, they will pick up these 
courses as their own,” said Robert Terry, 
head of Southern’s criminal justice 
department “In a few years, we will offer 
a four-year degree as well” 

The cooperation is currently in place 
until OTC can develop its own degree 


den of horror which the Russians 
were compelled to endure, and it car- 
Hes an exalting impression of the 
courage of simple folks.” 

Single admission is $1.50 for 
adults and $1 for senior citizens and 


Providing criminal justice studies students. 
‘Springfield is a big market.” Terry 
sod. “And by. doing this, we wil have» | C4¥@@r Services office 


hosts job fair Wednesday 


Te Career Services office is hoxt 
ing an education job fair from | 
P.m. to 4)p.m. Wednesday in the 
Billingsly Student Center 

Representatives from more than 
60 school districts have registered to 
Participate in the event. All entry- 
level candidates and experienced 
education personnel] are invited to 
attend. There is no advanced registra- 
ion necessary and no registration 
fe 


student base in Springfield! After we 
establish a student base, then we will 
tum it over to OTC. 

He said the program will lead the 
Springfield schoo! to its own associate of 
arts degree, and Souther will also offer 
an associate of science degree as well. 

“Crowder College has'a similar pro- 
gram already in effect,” Spurlin said 

The program at Crowder allows for stu- 
dents altending there to take courses 
and then transfer to Southern to obtain 
their bachelor’s degree. But no matter if 
its OTC or Crowder, the offer is benefi- 


Gal fo the schools as well as Southern: ox tending are encouraged 


fo bring several copies of their 
résumés 





to advance themselves professionally.” 
According to Spurlin, Wal-Mart 
employees who complete the training 
program will receive a certificate from 
Southern. However, most training will 
occur on the job investigating thefts, 
internal audits, and various mishaps 
around the store. 

“The employees are in the training pro- 
gram for 12 weeks,” Spurlin said’ “They 
investigate thefts and waste in the store. 
With the addition of these loss preven 
tion staffs, I have noticed a decrease in 
overall loss for the store 

“When Robert Terry, head of the crimi- 
nal justice department, and I went to the 
national convention in Kansas City, the 
Tepresentatives from Wal-Mart seemed 
Yery excited about the veature,” he said 
“We feel highly honored WalMart 
selected Southern.” 

Keith Aubele, division director of Wak 
Mart’s loss prevention program, says the 


Enrollment begins 
Monday, with exceptions 


| Siete for the summer, fall 
ind Iotersession terms begins 
Monday, although honors students 
|| students with disabitities: and junior 
and senior varsity athletes and athletic 
trainers can) begin registering for 
classes today 

Fifteen Intersession classes are 
offered. They include TV Drama 
Development and Production Around 
the World; Caves of Southwest 
Missouri; The’ Fiction of Raymond 
Carver; Medical Ethics; Espionage 
Intelligence and National Security 
and Cults in the United States 
Intersession begins Monday, May 
24 and ends with final exams on 
Sarurdsy, June 5. 

Students with 90 or more hours 
can begin enrolling Monday. On 
Thursday, students with 60 or more 
hours can begin registering for class- 
€s. Students with 30 or more hours 
begin enrolling on Apa 19. 


Program will help increase the morale of 
employees: 

“The program will be four to five years 
and will take employees through differ: 
ent phases,” Aubele said. “The bronze, 
Silver, gold, and platinum phases are 
achieved through their work during the 
Joss prevention training” 

Employees will be required to turn ina 
thesis at the end of training. The goal is 
to obtain a professional designate, which 
will be an LPP (Loss Prevention Profile) 
title. Aubele says Southem will give 
Credibility to the program. 

The program is offered all over the 
world, through mediums like Intemet 
Services and different colleges. Aubele 
hopes the program will create better 
managers with the ability to make better 
decisions and become better leaders. 

"We are so appreciative of the relation- 
ship between Souther and Wal-Mart.” 
Aubele said 
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Unsigned editorials on this page express the opinions of a majority of 
‘The Chart editors. Observations elsewhere on the page represent inde- 
pendent viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, and readers. 


Senate needs 


fair allotment 
of finances 


he semi-annual beating administered to 
Crossroads: The Magazine by the Student Senate 
occurred again this week. 

Once again the Senate complained to the administration 
about the poor quality and obscurity of the publicabon. The 
Senate obviously wants a share of Crossroads money, there- 
fore, they continue to attack the poor and suffering magazine. 

The Senate should not have to attack Crossroads to get the 
funding they need. 

The funding for the Senate, Crossroads, and the Campus 
Activities Board [CAB] all derive from the student activity fee 

The Senate distributes funding, usually in $1,000 allot- 
ments, to student organizations. The organizations submit a 
Tequest to the Senate. The Senate finance committee reviews 
the request and makes a recommendation to the entire body. 
All the Senators have an opportunity to dispute and debate 
appropriations. 


Senate does not have enough cash to perform this function for 
all organizations who come seeking funds. 

Semester after semester the Senate runs out of money long 
before all reasonable grants have been heard. 

This shortfall is no fault of the Senate. 

Student groups are growing in number and there are more 
opportunities becoming available to these groups. Thus, the 
need for money from Senate is also increasing. 

CAB was recently granted a funding increase by the Board 
of Regents. 

To the Senate members, CAB and Crossroads may appear 
to be large older sibling taking more than their fair share at the 
dinner table. 

Senate, after all, is the elected voice of the student body of 
Missouri Southem. The Senate is starving and the fat cats are 
getting dessert. 

Unfortunately it may become easy for some to confuse the 
issues and attempt to use the allotted magazine funds to allev- 
ate pressure from the Senate budget. 

The future of Crossroads and additional funding for the 
Senate must remain two separate issues. This can only be 
‘accomplished by the Senate receiving a bigger shce of the stu- 
dent-activity fee. 

After they are full, then they should reevaluate their feelings 
‘about Crossroads, Then, maybe, the Senate can contribute 

some constructive criticism. 





However, even with the tightest gnp on the purse strings the | 
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EDITOR'S COLUMN: 


never thought I would end up like my moth- 

er, but I was mistaken. I've realized that I 

have one thing in 
common with her, and 
that's our outlook on life: 
Make the most oat of 
each day because you 
don’ know which will be 
your last. 

Tve always tried to put 
all of my energy and effort 
into what I'm doing 
because ] want to get the 
most out of it My prob- =e 
lem is, I try too hard. 1 Elizabeth Schurman 
‘could be classified in the Assistant Editor 
same ranks as my mother 
aS a, yes, overachiever. It 
seems that there are so many things in life to 
‘experience and so little time, and I try to exper 
‘ence i all as soon as possible. 

As an overachiever, I tend to think mntte of the 

future, rather than the present The problem is 








EDITOR’S COLUMN 


fore, my focus should be on making each day the 
best that day can be_ 

Twwould much rather look back on my Efe and be 
happy and content with the things I did and not 
have regrets of missed opportunities. Mark Twain 
once stated, “Twenty years from now you will be 
more disappointed by the things that you didnt do 
than by the anes you did do_Sail away from the 
safe harbor. Cafch the trade winds in your sail 
Explore. Dream. Discover.” Some days I think 
about all of the possbbilities for my life and all of 
the new things to experience in life. How can any- 
‘one ever experience those things if they don’ ever 
break free from their security circle and try some 
thing different? 

This is the only time that we have to ive this life; 
we cannot redo it You never know which day will 
be your last. I want to make sure I live my life 
according to God's will and to the best of my abili- 
ty. I know all too often I am impatient, and I dont 
want to wait on life’s events to unfold for me. I 
don want to wait on God's timing, because I want 
instant gratiScation: but I know when I do wait on 


each individual éay makes up the TUDE WorssaGed's timing. things will be better, I stop and try, 
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Editor ends up like her mother after all 


to realize that everything will be OK in my life and] 
that there is someone so much bigger in control; 
my life than me. By knowing that my life is under: 
control, | am able to focus my energy on each day 
and the people in my day. 3 

A saying on the back of one of my swim team) 
shirts has stuck in my mind for a long time! 
“Attitude is a little thing that makes a big differs 
ence.” Each day that I wake up, I try to think of al 
of the good things going on in my life or the good) 
things I know God has in store for me. If I were tg 
wake up each day and think about all the bad 
things that have happened to me, I would be pret 
ty depressed. “Every morning is a fresh opportuni 
ty to find God's extraordinary joy in the most ord 
nary places,” said Janet L_ Weaver. I know every 
‘one has their own “ordinary” places to find God) 
joy. Mine tends to be in my friendships and the 
relationships I have with other people. 

‘Try not to get caught up in all of the stresses off 
life that you can¥ even crack a smile at someone}. 
and just be happy you are alive. Be grateful fo 
each day you have and the opportunities they] 
bring! 





urely most students have experienced the 
eerie sensation. It happens between mora 
ing chsses as you exit 

the building and head for 

the sanctuary of your auto- [jj 

mobile. Traversing the 

asphalt pad, you suddenly 

become aware of a presence 

behind. The slow crackle of 

loose gravel alerts you as 

the theme from Jaws phys 

in your head. It's obvious 

you are not alone — youve 

been pegged by the parking 
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week's edition. 


creep along beside to lay claim to their piece of the 


paverrent Or maybe you've had the misfortune of 
driving behind one of these individuals. This ache 
ally prees even more annoying as they speed up 
and site down trying to decide which row the 
walkers heading for. In a flash, the vulture locks 
in on if prey. As its car jolts forward, the driver 
speeds) its feeding ground before fellow vultures 
lay chaittto it Finally, the string of cars slowly files 
throaghhe lot and on to a better hunting ground. 
Now Iyust admit, I can understand the rationale 
behind bis parking lot shufile. It is less than 
‘enjoyablto park on the far tundra, especially in 
inclemejweather. Even with the installment of 





(t help asking the question: Is it not 
30 to a less crowded lot and get to class 


‘The bré between moming classes are prime 
time for {watching since this is when the main 
parking Gre usually at capacity. Last semester, 


Beware of stalking predators in our midst 


I was blessed: with an 8 am. class in Webster and 
a 9 am. class in Matthews and entered the vub 
ture's domain to go from one building to the other. 
On more than one occasion, a driver sped off ina 
St of disgust when I didn’t enter a car and relin 
quish claim to their prize. Of course, carrying a 
placard stating I was merely trekking across cam 
pus helped to alleviate future frustrations. 

Parking lot vultures are not indigenous to 
Missouri Southern — they present themselves ia 
any crowded lot. Northpark Mall during the 
Christmas madness presents a perfect opportunity 
to spot these pests. There, the vultures creale 
major traffic jams and wait quite impatiently as 
shoppers pack away kids, bags, and assorted 
items. 

While these vultures appear to be a permanent! 
fixture in our society, one thing is for certain 
These birds, though annoying, will most likely, 
never drop a surprise upon your windshield. "= 





IN PERSPECTIVE 


ust convey enthusiasm tcstudents, not just skills 


dents for the future? Wint to teach skills which are 
helpful for career devehent as well as basic skills 
One essential skill, forfmple, is critical thinking. 
How can one teach crithinking? One way is by 
teaching the scientibethod to all students 
Students must be showt the scientific method is 
‘a tool that will work for} and is not just for great 
Scientists: 

‘Other ways to teach 


admissions of students to graduate and professional 
Schools, along with the job placement of our gradu- 
ates Another valid approach is to look at the know 
edge and information that graduates are likely to need 
and make sure those job skills are made available to 
our students. This is necessary, but in today's society, 
itis not enor D 

Ma the Se iota knowledge of skills is Ske many 
products with an “expiration date.” In order to keep 


Correct way of solving them. We can show that better 
ways of doing things can always be found if one looks 
for them: Improvements are limited only by imagin= 
tion. 

Another essential skill is internalization, ie., to nol 
be satisfied with other people’s explanations of things, 
however good they are. Each person must rediscover 
the world for themselves. In other words, everyone 
should not simply accept concepts, but should take 


he rapid pace of techno 


Instructors m 


Tes society has 


reached the point to where it 
affects all aspects of our lives, 
and higher education is certainly 
no exception. For those involved 
in higher education, the growth 









inking include looking 





of information technology brings th the changes in processes and products, one’s at ideas or concepts t@how they fit together. concepts and make them their own. In order to under. | 
new tools for our use, but also job alls seat be updated In addition, with a chang- Students need to look fObonnections and interre-” stand ideas, you must prove them fo yoursell. 4 
presents us with new challenges, 


ing job market. those graduating this year should Iationships between ideplated to all this is the 
expect to change careers at least once in their life- 
time. This also will require the learning of additional 
skills, 


Finally, in addition to skills, we also must convey 
enthusiasm to our students. The need for constant 
leaming and development is not just added stress in 
life, but a chance for personal growth. With change 


such as educational CDs and 
‘asses over the Internet As edu- 
calors, we need to look at the 
Gffects of a changing society on the future of our st 


2 often the difference $n success and fail there is always it 
How does one adapt to a future of constant change? are Nes failure en opportunity. Most people have more 
its. S Yearning. We must realize that Jearn- in many fields. ferentizch to many problems ability to learn and understand than ie 
ae we [ook at the results of our teaching, we Doniever stop erates they believe they, 


ing does not end with a diploma: All of us must contin- 

tue a process of lifelong learning in which each person 

is responsible for their own continuing education. 
What'can we do as educators to prepare our stu- 


have. Often a person's intellectual development is lim- 
ited only by their determination, So we must remind 
them to not limit their dreams, because one never 
knows how far your dreams will take you 0 


‘tempt to determine the impact that higher education 
cates in our students’ lives. A standard approach to 
determine the usefulness of higher education is to 
look at student success, which we measure by the 


‘SPJ —The Nation's Best Non-Daily Collegiate Newspaper (1985, 1996) 


help develop creative id 
to look at the world in n 


In problem solving, 
we can show that many pi 


have more than one 
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New music instructor teaches Suzuki to all ages 





ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 


The 
Helen Zhou, music instructor and assistant to Dr. Kexi Llu, enjoys teaching young students like Kyle Turner. 
She came to the United States in 1987. Zhou has been playing the violin since age 10. 


Zhou loves children, admits adults 
are more dedicated to study music 


By MATT DAVIDSON 
CHART REPORTER, 


he music department at Missouri Southern 
has grown considerably within the last few 
years 

Last semester, it added another instructor to its 
staff 

Helen Zhou is the new music instructor in the 
department and assistant to Dr. Kexi Liu. Zhou teach- 
€s students the art of music, something she has 
enjoyed since age 5 

“Treally enjoy teaching kids,” she said 

“I really like them and I believe they really like me, 
too.” 

Zhou was born in Shanghai, China, and started 
leaning music while playing the piano. At age 10, her 
father taught her the violin. 

She came into the US. in 1987, attended school at 
the University of Houston, and transferred to the 
University of Southern California where she received 








her bachelor’s degree in advanced music perfor. 
mance 

She then moved to Atlanta, Ga, where her husband 
taught violin and viola 

Last semester she moved to Pittsburg. Kan., where 
her husband Still continues to teach music 

Zhou is heavily involved in the Suzuki program at 
Southern, a program specifically for violin and viola 
students. ; 

Zhou alternates teaching students ensemble music 
and solo practices because it helps them conceive a 
better understand of their playing: 

She has taught 3 variety of students ranging in ages 
from 2 fo 60 

“love kids, but it seems to me that the adults are 
more dedicated to their playing,” Zhou said 

She enjoys every aspect of teaching, including 
working under Liu 

*He is a great teacher and an excellent adviser,” 
Zhou said 

“Icouldn't be happier working under anyone else. ~ 

At the current time, she has no plans to leave 
Southern: 

“Ilike it here, and I know the students like it hene, 
too," Zhou said. 





Graduate expects new standards 


By JEFFREY RENZ 
CHART REPORTER 


oals and motivation are the 
driving force for Missouri 
Southern’s newest member of 


the athletic department 

“Immediately I want to make sure all 
athletic programs are up and running 
to lay a good foundation for years 
to come,” said Mike Lawrence 
strength and conditioning coordina 
tor 

He would:like to see Southern set 
the standard for NCAA Division II 
ranks through programs, facilities, 
and staff. 

“I believe positive attitude trickles 
down,” Lawrence said. “If I/bave a 
positive attitude, the people around 





—“me are going to have positive atti 


tudes. Motivation is key to any pro- 
gram, and I try to motivate through 
my attitude.” 

This Joplin native believes “charac- 
Yer is the foundation upon which a 
person is built, and a strong character 
‘can help you get through the tough 
times” 

“Some of my greatest moments [ve 
had in dealing with athletes is to be 
able to see them gain confidence 
through the weight room,” Lawrence 
said, “And then to carry that confi 
dence over into the world. That is 
great satisfaction and a great motive 
tor for m 

After graduating from Joplin High 
School in 1986, Lawrence came to 
Southern 

He was a freesafety on the football 
team, but mainly played on special 
teams 

Lawrence graduated from Southem, 
in 1991 with\a degree in marketing 
and management. 

After graduating, he moved to 
Florida to work for a company that 
did marketing for health clubs. 

~ “Even though I was involved with 
the fitness industry, I missed the com- 
‘petitive and athletic side of fitness,” 
Lawrence said. 

He returned to Southern, and in 
December 1994, earned a second 
degree, this one in education. 

After obtaining his degree he moved 
on to work for the Detroit Tigers as 














an assistant strength and conditioning 
coach. 

He worked with such players as 
‘Alan Trammel, Kirk Gibson, and Cecil 
Fielder. 
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Mike Lawrence (right), Missouri Southem’s new strength and conditioning 
coordinator, works with Shawn Greer, senior marketing major, in the weight 
room. Lawrence, a Southern graduate, has returned home. 


<The hardest part of that job was 
getting the athlete motivated to go to 
the weight room simply because they 
didn’t have to,” Lawrence said. “They 
were born with the gift to play pro 
baseball” 

After the Tigers, Lawrence returned 
to the area again, this time as an assis 
tant coach at East Newton High 
School for football and baseball. He 
then moved on fo take strength and 
conditioning jobs at Delta State and 
the Olympic Training Center at Lake 
Phad 

Smiling, Lawrence said he gets 
excited watching Evan Dyvberg 








freestyle skier, and John Minahan. 
downhill skier, as well as other ath- 
letes he helped at Lake Placid, and it's 
y to see do well 

As in the past, Lawrence returns to 
Southern, and to home, but not as a 
student This time it is as an instruc 
tor and moti 

“I feel lke Tm surrounded by great 
people here [at Southern],” he said 
“This is one of the best staffs I've 
been associated with from top to bot- 
tom, 








or 





“Te hours away 
from home te It's nice to 
behome"G 
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FRIDAY APRIL 23, 1999. 


“Outstanding Teacher Award” 


Show your appreciation and support~Nominate an outstanding 


teacher 


The two persons designated as Outstanding Teachers will win an 


award of $1,000 each. 


Nominabons may be made by faculty, alumni, and students. Nomunation forms are available in the Learning Gentex. 
Matthews Hall Billingsly Student Center, Reynolds Hall. Spiva Library, Heames Hall, Kinesiology Building Kohn Hall, 
ustice Center) Ummel Technology, Alumni Office, Fine Arts Complex, Taylor Hall and Webster Hall 

Fru be eligible, faculry must be full-time, be teaching at least sxx credit hours a se=ester and fe in the thind year of teaching at 


‘should be completed and placed in the campas mailbox 110 in Office Sexrsces, Hears Hall Room 105 NO LATER 


\\ 























RESPIRATORY THERAPY 





(GARSS ROSER TST Chet 


Jean Erwin’s involvement In the respiratory therapy program spans some 30 years. 


Erwin enjoys occupation 


By SETH WOMACK, 
GHART REPORTER 


espiratory therapy has been Jean 
Enwin's passion since his high school 
years, gy 

The new respiratory therapy instructor has 
had an interest in the medical field since his 
first job at a nursing home. 

In fact, the only time Erwin spent outside of 
the medical profession was the four years he 
spent as a member of the Marines. 

He served as what he calls a “ground- 
pounder.” 

“Twenty years ago I worked with two 
young sisters with cystic fibrosis,” Erwin 
said. “Them dying at such a young age really 
impacted me to belp people with these kinds 
of problems.” 

Erwin has been a respiratory therapist for 
30 years. In this time, he has watched tech- 
nology drastically improve in his field. 

=Back in those days, people with cystic 
fibrosis didn’t live too long.” Erwin said. 
low people with this disease can live into 
their 30s and 40s. It's very amazing.” 

Missouri Southern's respiratory therapy 
program, in its fourth semester, has contin- 
ued (o gain interest from students 

Applications for the program have been 
overwhelming 

“We bave many applicants for the degree. 
but we only have so many spots to fill,” 
Enwin said. “I'm very pleased with the pro- 





yam! 
He discussed the program's development. 


“Six years ago, I saw an ad in the newspa- 
per for help starting a respiratory therapy 
program at Franklin Tech,” Erwin said. “It 
was only a certificate program over there 
We wanted to upgrade it fola degree pro- 
(gram, and we felt that Southern had the best 
reputation in the four-state area” 

Erwin received|a bachelor of technical sci- 
ence at Thomas Edison University. He went 
to respiratory therapy school at Biosystems 
Institute in Phoenix, Ariz He is continuing 
his education by getting his Ph.D in homopa- 
thy, which focuses on using herbs as an 
alternate means to conventional medicine. 

His outlook on the usefulness of herbs is 
partly inspired by the belief prevention is the 
best medicine. 

“Years ago all we could do was wait until 
someone got sick, and then we would treat 
them)" Erwin said. 

+Now we can prevent them from getting 
sick” 

His upcoming Ph.D. will go hand in hand 
with his wife of 30 years’ current business: 
Rose's, a local health food|store. Erwin 
devotes a great deal of his time to helping 
run the business. 

Erwin has three sons, all of whom are “all 
grown up” and in ther 30s. He also has sev. 
‘eral grandchildren. 

“The grandkids occupy a Jot of our spare 
time,” he said smiling 

In his spare time, Erwin also enjoys soccer 
and fishing. 

“Tm more of a watcher [of soccer] than 2 
player,” he said with a chuckle 
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Campus 
Calendar 


organization has an event you 
d like publicized, eall Erin Sellers 
3 625-9311 









WH “Month of Caring,” a 
volunteerism drive for the 
United Way. To get 
involved contact Sandy 
Fisk at 625-9392 


Toda 
9 y 


Enrollment begins for honors 
students and varsity athletes. 


Monday 
12 
7:30 p.m.— 


Gockel Symposium at 
Taylor Auditorium 


Tuesday 
13 
12:15 p.m.— 


Meeting of students with 
disabilities, Learning Center 


Wednesday 
14 


noon— 
CAB meeting in BSC room 
310. 
6 p.m.— 
Dance and cheer squad clinic 
in Young Gymnasium. 


Thursda: 
15 ¥ 








6 p.m.— 
Dance squad tryouts are in 
Young Gymnasium. 


CAMPUS APPRECIATION WEEK 





Event attempts to restore school spirit 


Campus Activities Board 
plans a week of festivities 


to celebrate the campus 


By ANGIE WILLIAMS 
STAFF WRITER 


pril 18-22, Dr. Ann Marlowe and the 
Campus Activities Board will be 
encouraging school spirit with 
Campiis Appreciation Week 
Marlowe, professor of English, initially 
thought of having an appreciation week due 
to Missouri Southem’s 60th anniversary, the 
Biology Pond’s 25th anniversary, and Joplin’s 
125th anniversary, but it scemed time to add 
another to the list. 
“We have a beautiful campus,” Marlowe 











said. “We need to promote Southem and get 
the community involved.” 

Sunday will kick off the festivities with a 
poetry fest from 2 to 4 p.m. in the Lions’ Den 
where people can come and listen to differ: 
ent readers. All interested persons may read, 
but Marlowe asks that they contact her first 

From 11 a.m. to 1 pim. Monday and 
Tuesday, in the cafeteria, a film called 
“Nature's Symphony” will be playing to show 
the true beauty of nature through music and 
video. At 1 am. 

Wednesday, in the Lions’ Den, Dr. John 
Messick, head of the biology department, 
will give 2 lecture on the subject of 
ecolonomics. 

Thursday, Earth Day, will be packed with 
different activities from awards ceremonies 
Yo live music. At 12:15. p.m. near the 
Anderson Justice Center, there will be an 





awards ceremony for the winners of the 
essay, poem, and photograph contest. The 
contest is open to any student, alumnus, fac- 
ully, or staff member 

To enter, contestants may submit a one- 
Page essay, poem, or photograph of a 
favorite nature scene on campus and tum it 
in to Marlowe in the English department or 
Matthews Hall Room 214 

The winner will receive postcards of the 
pond. 

Following the ceremony, there will be a 
planting of a tree, an event Marlowe hopes 
will continue every year. 

At 2p.m., Dr. Jim Jackson, professor of 
biology, will speak about nature, if weather 
allows, by the Biology Pond, and lead a wild- 
flower walk 

At 4 p.m., CAB will begin its activities with 
a rock climbing wall, followed by live music 





The bands that will play at the Earth Day 
festivities are Fern, 456, Mychicksaseal, and 
Carbon Star. 

‘AmeriServe is also participating in Campus 
Appreciation week by holding dinner outside 
in front of the BSC 

Desiree Petersen, junior graphic arts major, 
said the CAB is trying to make Southern 
more enjoyable 

“Hopefully, with more money, we'll also 
have more student participation,” Petersen 
said. “Come out and see how your money is 
being spent.” 

‘The CAB would also like to sce other orga- 
nizations on campus get involved by setting 
up booths or presenting speakers. 

“I'd like to see it become a second 
Homecoming, but for academics,” Marlowe 
said. “I want the campus to be appreciated 
and people to enjoy getting involved." 0 





ENJOYING GOD'S CREATION 











Kristin Banks, sophomort 
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speech communication major (left), and fellow Koinonia member Kerri Trevarrow take time to feed the 
ducks on the Jacksonville landing during the Koinonia spring break trip to Florida. The group did mission work at a Florida camp. 


SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


Awareness 
speaker 
talks abuse 


By BRIAN WIRTH 
STAFF WRITER 


pril is National Child Abuse 
Awareness Month, and there 
will soon be a seminar at 


Missouri Southern to address the 
subject. 

The child abuse seminar will be 
from 2 to 4 p.m. Monday in the 
Anderson Justice Center auditori- 
um. The main speaker will be Dr, 
Lynn Mouden, associate chief of 
the Bureau of Dental Health at the 
Missouri State Health Department 

“The vast majority of child abuse 
injuries occur in the head and neck 
area,” Mouden said. “Dentists are 
in the perfect position to be able to 
{ell if child abuse has happened.” 

Mouden has 25 years experience 
in the dental field. He had his own 
practice for 16 years, and has scen 
and reported many cases of child 
abuse. 

Mouden co-founded the Prevent 
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COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT- 


Nationals draw debaters to California 


By MELODY LANING 





STAFF WRITER 

eaches and a tan were not the only 

B things on Missouri Southern debaters’ 
minds while in San Diego, Calif. 

Nationals took place March 24-30. Topics to 
debate and arguments to refute were the main 
reason for the trip. 

“The national tournament was held on the 
campus of Point Loma Nazarene University,” 
said Curt Gilstrap, director of forensics “It 
sets right on the cliffs butted up against the 
Pacific 

“There are eight preliminary rounds and six 
elimination rounds. Our team of Tad Stricker, 
sophomore political science major, and Steve 
Doubledee, junior speech communications 
major, made it to the elimination rounds. Our 
team of Shellie Meador, sophomore sociology 
major, and Joe Day, junior speech communi- 
cations major, were next out to break to elimi- 
nation rounds.” 

While Southern didn’t actually place, it did 
receive recognition for its overall success 
among 300 universities. 

*Southern placed third overall in Seasonal 
Sweepstakes,” Day said. 

“They took your school's four best tourna- 
ments and top two teams and calculated the 








rankings from there. Out of our four best tour- 


naments, we closed out three of them, and at 
districts we (Meador and I) got second and 


Abuse and Neglect through Dental 
‘Awareness (PANDA) program. The 





a7 
99 
Our performances to date 
are superb, proving that 
Missouri Southern ts a 
definite forensics leader in 
the Midwest. 


Curt Gilstrap 
Director of Forensics 


99 
the other team (Stricker and Doubledee) 
received fourth.” 


Just ahead of Southern was Colorado State 
in second place and Carroll College in first. 





Seasonal Sweepstakes at the national tourna: 


ment was not the only area in which 
Southem’s debate squad breached success. 
Success at state toummament action Feb. 1921 
at Central Missouri State University also 
added to its list of triumphs during this year’s 
season. 

“Southern closed out debate finals with 
Stricker and Doubledee winning first place 


and Meador and Day winning second place,” 
Gilstrap said. ~Chris Carr placed fifth in pro- 


gram of oral interpretation. Day placed sixth 


in impromptu speaking 


program began in Missouri and has 
spread to 37 states and five foreign 
countries. 

Mouden speaks at many seminars 
in America, Easter Europe, and 
the Pacific Rim 

“In six years, I have done about 
200 seminars,” he said. 





“Meador also placed sixth in communication 
analysis. Stricker and [John] Shadwick Gunior 
history major) both made elimination rounds 
in Lincoln-Douglas debate. Doubledee placed 
fifth in debate speaker awards, and Stricker 
placed second. Stricker also advanced on to 
semifinals in impromptu speaking.” 

Gilstrap’s impression of Southem’s debate 
squad appears well earned 

“Our performances to date are superb, prov- 
ing that Missouri Southern is a definite foren- 
ics leader in the Midwest,7 he said. “We lost 
a few of our top individual event people this 
semester, and so we were not able to altend 
nationals in speaking and interpretation, 
though we proved we are exceptionally com- 
petitive in these areas as well.” 

With nationals complete, Gilstrap intends for 
the debate squad to catch up on academics 
and to begin preparing for the incoming head 
coach, Kelly Larson. 

This also signals students interested in 
debate or individual events to contact Gilstrap 
or Larson. 

There are no prerequisites for a person 
interested in joining the squad, but a back- 








At Southern’s seminar, Mouden 
will talk about how to prevent child) 
abuse. A few of the topics to be dis 
cussed are cases that can bé identi: 
fied in clinical and nonclinical situa: 
tions, history of family violence, vio- 
lence versus accident: how to tell 
them apart, normal conditions that 
may look like violence, and the 
legal and liability issue including 
how to report child abuse. 

Mouden invites anyone interested 
to the seminar. 

“The seminar is for anybody in 
health care, education, day care, 
criminal justice, or anyone who 
works with children,” he said. 

Tia Strait, assistant professor of 
dental hygiene and assistant to the 
dean of technology, encourages 
persons interested in helping child 
abuse victims to attend the semi: 
nar. 

=People who are in health care 
and in law enforcement should 
know the signs of child abuse,” she 





ground in forensics is always helpful. 
“I got inv 





encouraged me to get involved in debate. 


ved in debate in high school, 
Day said. “At the time, I was interested in 
becoming an attorney and my speech teacher 


said. “They are in the position to 
see the signs of it more often. The 
seminar will be very interesting and 
helpful, and we invite anybody to 


tz) come” 3 





SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Contest brings out brightest in h 


Winners of each category 


receive $100 scholarships 
By ERIN SELLERS 





‘CAMPUS EDITOR 

n Wednesday morning, 589 high 
O school students took over the school 
of business. It marked the 21st 
Missouri Southem Business Contest. 

“We seem to give a lot of recognition to 
sports activities. This is a way to spotlight 
academics,” said Dr. Beverly Block. coordi- 
nator of the Business Contest. 

The students from the 26 participating 
schools arrived at Southern Wednesday 


morning and proceeded fo take a series of 
tests. 

Each student may take up to two tests in 
categories ranging from beginning account- 
ing to computer concepts. The tests are grad- 
ed immediately. 

“We have a precise grading system 
because [the tests] have to be graded rather 
quickly; we preset the awards at 1 o'clock,” 
said Dr. Jim Shaver, professor of accounting 
and the coordinator of program distribution. 

‘The top three students in each division are 
recognized, with the first-place winner 
receiving a $100 scholarship to Southern. 
The top school in each division receives a 
trophy. 

“The contest allows students to see how 


they do against students from other 
schools,” Block said. 

Pierce City took home the most awards this 
year with 14 awards, including four team tro- 
phies and the division two sweepstakes tro- 

iy; 

Waceinen award given out is the dean’s per- 
formance award. 

‘The recipient of this award is decided by, 
taking the total number of points earned on. 
the tests by each student from a participating 
school and dividing that number by the total 
number of students who participated from 
that school 

The big schools have the advantage 
because obviously you have a better chance 
to win if' you have more students. We 


{ 1 


igh school business 


thought [the dean's performance award) 
gave an opportunity for small schools to 
win,” Block said. 

Although Block stresses that recruitment 
for Southern is not the contest’s main obje~ 
tive, it does bring some exposure for 
Southern. 

“It gets high school kids on our campus, 
and that’s never a bad thing,” Shaver said. 

Block said the school of business is plan- 
ning some change for next year’s contest to 
‘commemorate the year 2000. 

“We have plans to make it even better,” she 
said. “It takes a Jot of effort on a lot of peo- 
ple’s parts, working together as a group, to 
put on something like this, and I think we do 
that quite well" 








MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 








Meeks jives and swings with last 


By CASSIE HOMBS 


TAFF WRITER 


issouri Southern soon will be saying goodbye to 
another familiar face after this year. Robert Meeks, 


assistant professor of music, is serving his last 











Semester at Southern. Tuesday night, after 13 years of faith: 
ful service to the music 


jazz band concert. 


Many students and faculty members are Sorry to see him 
go. 
“He's ta 


department, he conducted his last 


ghit me more and has done more for me than any 
other teacher here," said Wes Smith, senior music major 

Meeks’ talents, dedication, and love of music were just a 
few of the traits he brought with him to Southern in 1986, 
“1 admire his devotion not 
only to MSSC, but to his prof 
‘sion and most of all to his stu- 
Dr. Susan Smith, 
assistant professor of music 
"He will be greatly missed by 
all of us, not ‘only for his teach 
ing but for his personal friend- 
ship and caring.” 

In addition to conducting the 
jjazz band, Meeks also led the 
Lion Pride Marching Band and 
color guard for many years 

Lance Burnett, a senior mu: 
|major who took part in both 
ice onan Dands, admires the career 

Meeks built for himself 

“He's had a wonderful teaching career,” Burnett said. “And 
just add fo it” 

“It's too bad he's retiring” 

Students on the other side of the department agree with 
the instrumentalists. 

Monica Hilderbrand, senior music education major 





































his experienc 











remembers Meeks’ open-mindedness when it came to 
music 

“I remember when I wanted to sing with the jazz band, and 
Mr. Meeks didn't think I was serious until I tried to enroll in 
Jazz Improv,” she said 





performance 


NOPPADCL PAOTHONGTIe Chan 
Bob Meeks (left) directs the band as Lance Bumett takes a trumpet solo during the jazz band concert Tuesday night. 
This concert was the last with Meeks as a faculty member. He Is retiring after 13 years of teaching at Southern. 


And although it is agreed upon throughout the halls of the 
music department that Meeks will be greatly missed, the 
memones of his hard work will remain long after he is gone. 

*He has made a fine contribution to the music department 
and the College,” said Dr. Pete Havely, head of the music 


SPIVA ART GALLERY 


By CHRIS ROBERTS 
STAFF WRITER 





Missouri Southern get to show off their 
creative side, but for the next couple of 
weeks they are doing just that. 

Currently on display at the Spiva Art Gallery 

« is the faculty's exhibit “Beyond! Department 

_ Walls.7 It is a compilation of various artistic 

~ pleces “created” by won-art faculty from 
Southem’s campus. 

‘The artwork varies from colorful paintings, to 
professional photography, to fine ceramic 
Work, and even into unusual costumes. These 
pieces were all made by faculty spanning from 
all over the campus, 

Some of the pieces seem to be generating 
more attention than others. One such piece is 
the intricately wrought'rag nigs found in the 
middle of the gallery. 

“Those are my favorites” said art department 
secretary Joan Kearney. “Dayna Spencer (part- 
time teacher) is amazing. I've had a number of 
people ask me if they were for sale, and if not, 
whether she could|teach them how to make 

+ them.” 

Spencer is not the only one to have offers on 
her artwork. Dr. Gwen Murdock, professor of 
psychology, also has been asked whether she 
would sell the photographs she has on display. 

“I would be happy to sell my work.” Murdock 
said. “And my husband Gohn Couper) sells 
quite a bit of his work, too He is more ofa fine 
art photographer than | am.” 

‘The photos they are showing were taken on 
Murdock’s sabbatical in Tanzania. Kearney 


I: is not often that the faculty and staff of 












paintings of a baby with its mother. 


Exhibit displays faculty art 


says their work brings out much emotion from 
onlookers. 

“It’s neat fo sit back and watch their respons- 
3,7 she said. "Most people ‘ooh’ and “aah’ at 
the pictures of the lions sleeping, but the 
responses to the babies on the wall are the 
best” 

The pictures of the babies were taken by Jane 
Kleindl, Who is affiliated with Southern’s 
school of business. They are two large oil 


"Mbit people walk by and say how cute Hey 
are, then as they start to move on they doa 
double take and are shocked at what the pic- 
fures really represent,” Keamey said! 

She believes the show/has brought about a 
‘great response from the community. 

*We've had more people around {or this show 
than I've seen for any of the others,” she said. 
“Ive seen people here that I've never seen here 
before.” 

‘The faculty are happy with the response, too. 

“It’s really great to be able to show our cre 
ative side,” Murdock said. “I'm glad that Val 
Christensen sent out the memo at the begin- 
ning of the year.” 

Christensen, in charge of booking shows for 
the gallery, Said the faculty responded better 
than he had hoped! 

Kearney echoes his opinion. 

“This show is really a very nice show,” she 
said “It is much nicer than I/had thought it 
would be. I think it’s all really neat” 

“Beyond Department Walls” will be on dis 
play until April 16, at which time the gallery 
will make way for the senior stiows sef to end 
the semester. The gallery is open during 
school hours and is free to everyone. 











“Tloved singing with his band. He's a great person to work department. 
with, and I'm really sad he’s leaving.” “We will all miss him” 0 
CAMPUS ACTIVITIES BOARD 





‘Giants’ are coming 


to Taylor Auditorium 


By VINCE SWEENEY. 
STAFE WRITER 


uch excitement is taking 
place for the arrival of the 
band, They Might Be 


Giants, who will be appearing in 
concert at Missouri Souther. 

Desiree Petersen, president and 
concerts and novelty chairman of 
the Campus Activities Board, is 
hoping for a good response from 
the students of Southern and the 
people of Joplin. They Might Be 
Giants will be performing at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 27 in Taylor 
Auditorium. 

“We wanted to put on a show that 
would pat Southern on the map,” 
Petersen said. ~ The last good 
show we had was George Carlin, 
but it wasn here. This will be put 
‘on at Southern” 

The Mike Shelly Band will be 
opening, and They Might Be 
Gianis will take the stage around 9 
p.m. The band is within the CAB’s 
Price range and popular enough to 
bring in a crowd 

They Might Be Giants has been 
around for a while, and established 
themselves in the 1980s. 

“They did a lot of work for the 
‘Tiny Tunes’ show,” she said. “So 
anyone who has seen the ‘Tiny 
Tunes’ has heard They Might Be 
Giants and probably don't know it” 


Val Carlisle, coordinator of stu- 
dent activities, said Petersen began 
preparing for the concert in 
November. 

*She called around and surveyed 
about 600 people,” Carlisle said 
“The Urge actually came in first, 
and we tried to book them and it 
didn't happen. They Might Be 
Giants came in second” 

Carlisle said close fo 150 student 
tickets have been sold. As of 
Monday, 60 to 70 tickets were sold 
to the public. There have been 
advertisements on television and 
Fadio since Saturday. 

“In one week, I think we have 
sold all the way to Row K, but we 
need more,” Petersen said. We 
need to sell more tickets If this is a 
success, we will have even better 
concerts.” 

Petersen thinks They Might Be 
Giants is classified best as a pop 
alternative band. 

The CAB expects a good concert 
arid a big crowd to be on hand. Ifit 
does prove to be a success, 
Petersen plans to start a tradition 
of having bigger bands on campus 
at least once a year. 

Tickets are now available in the 
Billingsly Student Center Box 
Office: Admission is $10 for stu- 
dents with ID and $15 for general 
public The BSC Box Office can be 
contacted at 625-9669 or 9366.0 


Video game provides nourishment for baseball nuts 


Triple Play 2000 has baseball gameplay without the drunken fans 


By ERIC GRUBER 
ARTS EDITOR’ 


aseball season has arrived 
B quickly as a McGwiredri- 

ven homer over the fence at 
your nearest stadium. 











stadium of the teams playing. 
There are many other options 
that allow the player to customize 
his or her game. Such other 
options include signing a free agent 
to the roster, creating a new player, 
trades, and even the ability to warm 


But the latest video game from up a relief pitcher in the bullpen 
the Triple Play series by Electronic wien the current moundinongeris 
Arts Sports tempts individuals to ti 
fometihe boring road tipland stay ESIC ‘The only disadvantages of Triple 
home to see a good ballgame GRUBER Play 2000 is that some of the stadi- 

Triple Play 2000 is full of realistic Arts um resolution of the crowd could 
gameplay and superb graphics, Edit be much improved. 
while at the same time featuring all or, But, I suppose that seeing the 


30 American League and National 
League teams and more than 700 
real Major League players. 

The graphics are quite spectacu- 
Tar, full of depth and excellent reso- 
ution, while giving each player dif 
ferent visual characteristics such as 
size and detail. The different choic 
es of stadiums to choose from are 
high quality replicas of their coun- 
terparts. One such close to home 
example is Kauffman Stadium, 
home of the Kansas City Royals. 

Gameplay is fairly easy to control 


and Jeamn, with the added bonus of 
not having to hold down three but- 
tons at the same time just to throw 
acurve ball. 

Options include one or two player 
vs, the computer, or even head-to- 
head match up. 

Other options include a radar 
gun; setting the number of innings 
to1,3,5, 7, or 9; wind; weather, 
time of day; and several different 
camera angles to view the game 
‘One can even choose any stadium 
to play in, even ifit differs from the 





crowd isn’t half as important as 
playing the game. 

Also, there is a cheesy, cartoonish. 
sound when some foul balls are hit. 
Itkind of takes away from the real 
ism of the game. 

Also, even though the roster is as 
recent as Jan. 31,1999, it has 
changed since providing some 
inaccuracy. But, this being a small 
nusicance is easily forgivable con 
Sidering the quality of the game. 

Overall, Triple Play 2000is an 
excellent game worthy of some 








highly serious gameplay. 
Itis.a must for any serious base 
ball enthusiast/gamer as well as 
the not so serious 
‘The one thing this game is thank- 
fully missing is the ability for the 
players to go on strike, although 


SPECIAL TO THE CHART 


the ability to fire all of the greedy 
ballplayers would have been a neat 
feature. 

Triple Play 2000 is available at 
Toy's R Us for $39,99 on the 
PlayStation and $49.99 on the 
Nintendo 64.3. 


theffchart 


Friday, 
April 9, 1999 





Arts 
Calendar 


If your organization has an event you 
would like publicized, call Eric 
Gruber at 625-9311 





Stones Throw Dinner Theatre 
in Carthage, presents 
“Einstein.” Dinner begins at 
6:30 p.m. and the program 
begins at 7:30 p.m. “Einstein” 
will be showing April 15, 16, 
and 17. Those wanting more 
information can call (417) 
358-9665 





230 p.m.— 
Joplin Piano Teacher's Honor 
Recital 
Webster Auditorium 


Tuesday 
a3 


ip.m.— 
“Vellinger Quartet” 
Lecture Demonstration 
Webster Hall 


Thursday 


Dr. Katherine Kelmer 
Webster Auditorium 


6:30 p.m.— 
Stone’s Throw Theatre 





Presents: 
“Einstein” 
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KOSOVO: Opinions on bombing issue, ground troops differ 


From Page 1 


Serbia,"/he said. They must be weak- 
ened because they can do a lot of bad 
things. I've been living here for the last 
Couple of years now, so I probably tend 
Toward the American view which is see 
Ing liberty for all 

“If | was coming from Hungary at this 
moment, I would probably say no inter- 
vention,> Granicz said. “No military 
actions, try to work out something 
because it's getting worse and worse 
and the people there are just very much 
against any western Europe or American 
influence” 

Tatiana Karmanova, director of the 
International Language Resource 
Center, said she disagrees with the 
approach being taken by NATO toward 
Kosovo 

“My first reaction was shock, because I 
Was not expecting it,” she said. “I 
thought it wns totally wrong, 1 don't 
think bombing is the way to solve inte 
ational problems in this time and age.” 

Karmanova said she sees the tactics 
being used as only more dam 

“I don't see clearly where they're going 
and what they intend to achieve,” she 
said 

















“I mean obviously they will damage 


Serbian military forces considerably, but 
what will they bring as far as peace for 
this region? I believe this will escalate 
the crisis.” 

Karmanova said the reason she was 
shocked by the situation is because of 
the involvement of NATO. 

“NATO, in my opinion, is not an organi- 
zation that should be taking charge in 
this situation,” she said. “NATO is a mili 
tary alliance that was formed during the 
Cold War. The purpose of NATO was to 
deter the expansion of the Soviet Union 
and the zone of influence” 

Karmanova said because NATO is a 
defensive organization, it should not be 
involved in a country's civil war. She also 
explained that when former Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev disbanded 
the Warsaw Pact, NATO agreed not to 
participate in this kind of activity 

“The understanding was that there 
would be no military attacks by NATO: 
that’s why Russia is very upset,” she 
said 

“Of course, what Milosevic is doing to 
the civil population is horrible, but I 
believe that you should first prove that 
all peaceful means were exhausted.” 

Alex Pavlova, senior graphic arts 
major, said outside help is needed 
because of the status of the Albanians 

















“It is a civil war, but the people are 2 
minority; they are suffering a great 
deal,” she said. “If it's a civil war and 
there are things being done wrong to 
people, women and children, I think 
there should be help.” 

Pavlova, a native of the Czech 
Republic, said people are misconceived 
about who is involved in the situation 

lot of people think the U.S. 
shouldn't interfere, but it's not just the 
US. It's the whole NATO, other coun- 
tries, European as well,” she said. “They 
solve the problems of other countries 
and good things and bad things come 
out of it.” 

Karmanova said the situation concerns 
her. 

“I don't think we should start a new 
century with a military conflict of that 
nature,” she said 

“As a Russian, I cannot help but think 
of the consequences to the US-Russian 
relationship, and unfortunately they've 
been damaged already 

“I don't think bombing someone into 








submission is a good policy,” 
Karmanova said. “It looks like its reac 
tions to their own frustrations. I think 
it's building the crisis 


“It might lead to Vietnam or to a Cold 
War" 
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PROMOTIONS: Faculty members fill roles 


From Page 1 
= 

airanging and promoting study 
abroad, and Working with area media 
in publicizing activities of the 
Institute. 

Stebbins will continue to serve as 
adviser to The Chart, a post he has 
held since 1984) 

“Ican remiem- 
ber the day Dr. 
[College 
President Julio} 
‘Leon unveiled his 
vision for an 
international mis- 
sion to the Board 
of Regents,“ he 
said: “Thave 
closely followed 
the mission's 
progress over the 
years and last 
year become 
actively involved in its implementa- 
hon.” 

Stebbins, who has made five trips 
abroad in the last two years, helped 
the College secure a $55,000 grant 
from the US. Department of 


Dr. J.R. Moorman 
‘Communications 
Department Head 








Education in 1997 to internationalize 
its journalism and environmental 
health programs. 

The grant money will pave the way. 
for the establishment of a World Press 
Center on the campus of Missouri 
Southern, 

“The intemational mission is a work 
in progress,” Stebbins said: 

“Richard Massa has laid the founda- 
tion; developed some policies, and put 
many things in motion. The real chal- 
Tenge will be continuing the momen- 
tum and demonstrating to the state 
that the mission enhancement dollars 
have been wisely spent.” 

Rick Rogers, a December 1998: 
Southern graduate, has been named 
assistant adviser fo The Chart. Rogers 
was editor-in-chief of The Chartin 
1996-97 and was named Missouri 
College Journalist of the Year. He is 
currently the sports editor of the 
Carthage Press. 

“I'm very excited about carrying on 
the traditions of The Chart,7 Rogers 
said. 

He hopes to help thie students 
achieve new goals and reach new 
heights. 0 











istry 


Tuesday night Bible Study — 7 p.m. 
College Heights Christian Church 





Thursday lunch — 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


Bottom floor, Stegge Hall B 
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standard in the 


—Morningstar 


AAA 


rating tor TAR 


financial services industry?” 


—S&P snd Moody's 


“TIAA-CREF sets the 
“, America’s 
Top Pension Fund.” 


Money Magazine. January 1998 


—Willam Raven, TAAL 











HIGH MARKS FROM 
| MORNINGSTAR, S&P, MOODY’S, 
MONEY MAGAZINE AND BILL. 











FILLED OUT AT 





“DANCE CLINIC: apriL.13-14, 6 
CHEER. CLINIC: APRIL 4 4-15, 6-9 P.M. 





f j ' ase 
CLINICS AND TRYOUTS WILL BE HELD IN| THE ROBERT ELLIS 
YOUNG GYMNASIUM. THERE IS NO REGISTRATION FOR TRY- 
OUTS PRIOR TO TRYOUT, WEEK; [REGISTRATION WILL BE 
f HE'CLINIC 
PLEASE BRING INSURANCE INFORMATION TO CLINIC OR YOU 
WILL NOT BE ALLOWED TO PARTICIPATE. 


MISSOURI CONSTITUTION 














\ \ Je take a lot of pride in gaining 
gh marks from the major rating 


services. But the fact is, we're equally 





proud of the ratings we get every day from 
our participants. Because at TIAA-CREF, 
ensuring the financial furures of the educa 
tion and research community is something 
that goes beyond stars and numbers 
We became the world’s largest retire- 

ment organization by offering people a 
wide range of sound investments, a 


commitment to superior service, and 


operating expenses that are among the 
lowest in the insurance and mutual fund 
industries? ** 
Vith TIAA-CREF, you'll get the night 
choices —and the dedication —to help you 
achieve a lifetime of financial goals. The 
leading experts agree. So does Bill 
TIAA-CREF can help you build a com- 


* fortable, financially secure tomorrow, with 


tax-deferred annuities, mutual funds, IRAs, 
insurance and more. 


To find out more, call us at 1 800 842-2776, 


wor tina-creLorg 
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LECTURE 


TUESDAY, 
APRIL 20 

12:20 P.M. 
WH210 


TEST 
THURSDAY, 
APRIL 29 
12:20 P.M. 
WH210 


All out-of-state students who plan to graduate in May, 1999; July, 
4999 or December, 1999 who have not taken U.S. Gov't or State 
and Local Gov't in a Missouri college should see Pat Martin, 
H318 on or before April 15 to sign up to take the test. 


Please note: Students taking this test must pay a $5.00 fee to 
the Business Office, H210, prior to taking the test; and present 
your receipt to the instructor. when you enter the test room. 
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Purchase plan brings hope 
to historic Joplin landmark Tn rey an ner ec ay ies g  ESEE 


molding above the ticket booth Is 8 ghost of a lobby clock, and layers of filth caver a graceful floor design; 





By JEFF BILLINGTON 


Br JEFF E f the building for use as a possible restaurant and Jounges 


The following September, the Joplin chief building inspector, Ted 
Tankersley, announced the 73-year-old building had been tagged as 4 dan- 
carly 30 years have passed |since the Souther Belle pulled out of gerous building: ri 

Joplin, ending the $8year-career of Union Depot as a passenger In 1986, Nancy Allman purchased the building with hopes of restoring it 

ilway station Her struggle with the restoration ended in 199) with Rainey Roofing and 

1 Depot, located behind the main Joplin post office at Langston Sheet Metal Co. foreclosing on the second morlgage it held on the build 
Hughes Broadway and Main Street, saw the last of its customers leave 
Nov. 3; 1969, it embarked on an unsure future last eight years has seen the building continue to deteriorate and be 

The depot was inaugurated/on June 30, 1911, with the arrival of Kansas a home to vagrants and vandals. 

& Texas Train No. 83. It was designed by renowned architect Louis About two months ago, what may be the salvation of the Union Depot 
Curtiss and was considered, in style, almost 20 years ahead of its time. occurred. 
































The heyday of the depot was considered to be from the time of World  -We made an offer to purchase (the Union Depot] to the stale Historic 


War I throiigh the 1920s. Business slowed during the Depression, then Preservation Office," said Brian Marlow, executive director of Main Street 











picked up again during World War IL Joplin. “It took them about 30 days to get back with us. When they got 
Following the closing of the depot, it has changed hands several times back with us, they approved our offer 

and also became the center of a legal suit. He said Main Street Joplin has now been given one year to purchase the 
In March 1980, Innovative Management and Investment, Inc. of building 7 

Columbia purchased the building to restore it, but this failed. “That's been, I guess, two, three weeks ago,” Marlow said. “Our plans 


In February 1984 


from Innovative MV 





Id City Investors, Inc. purchased the building now are Lo form a task force, thal will be comprised of about 
ment and Investment, Inc, planning to restore Jook at our options as {ar as development” 

He said some of the options the board will have to consider is whether 
Main Street Joplin will develop it alone, team up with a developer, or just 
clean it up and resale the depot 

“There's just a bunch of options, including the funding options,” 
Marlowe said. “Lf we develop it we have to look at where we would get 
the money, what's our purpose in developing it and what's the best use 
for the building = 

Today; tie depot is virtually gutted of most of the interior due to nature, 
vandals, and past renovation projects. 

=The structure's in good condition, the 
Marlow said! “As far as structure, foundation, all that’s in'really good 
shape" 

He said eyen though there haye been unsuccessful attempts af restoring 
the building in the past, he does not think that should set a precedent on 
the building’s future 

“The more time somebody altempts to renovate a building or do a pro- 
ject like that and it fails, then of course it’s going to look like it can't be 
done” Marlow said. “I think that we have the capability to put a project 
like this together. 

NOPPADOLPAOTHONGITrw Ghad| He said the decision fo purchase the building was not a snap judgment 
Graffiti stains the Interior and exterlor walls of the historic structure, _“It was a thought process,” Marlowe said. “We decided it's a key build) Main Street Joplin is an org 


0 people, to 











netics are pretty bad,” 











(DOL PAOTHONG/Tha Chay 
‘The depot was put on the National Register of Historic Places In 1973. 








ization that focuses on a four-point 














In the form of elaborate designs, names, and slang and vulgarterms. _ing lo the revilalization of downtown.” approach to downtown revitalization including promotions, economic 
development, organization and design, and historic preservation. Marlow 
7, said the Union Depot falls into the categories of economic development, 


design, and histonc preservation 

He said he believes the reason the depot was allowed to fall in disrepair 
in the first place was because of the view of the early 19708 

“The name of the day was new, build malls, build new streets, and be 
progressive,” Marlow said! “Nowadays, progressive is saving our down 
towns, making them fun again.” 

He said the exact future use of the building is undetermined, but there 
are several ideas forit 

*One of the Best ideas I've heard is using it for some kind of transports: 
tion industry museum, something that’s going to draw some traffic from 
other parts of the area,” Marlow said. “More of a public use facility rather 
then having it used for just private offices: 

“The building really belongs to the public. It's been|here ever since 
1911, and it was a public building when it was built, and now it's a historic 
property. It should be open fo the public, whatever's going to generate the 
most traffic and uses the building to its fullest potential” 

Marlow said a long-range goal would be to bring Amirak to Joplin, once 
again allowing passenger train access via Joplin. 

“I think Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Joplin, Kansas City would be a great 
route,” he said! “Tons of people on a daily basis travel from Joplin to Tulsa 
or Kansas City, and it should really be used that way. Thal’s how it was 
used in the past.” 

Marlow believes the 
3 positive effect on the surrounding are 

“With Landreth Park over there — that's a gr: 
feed off each other,” he said. “It will probably o 
development” 
























fion and future use of Union Depot will have 









{ public area — they can 
ihat area up for more 

















Union Depot as It appeared in its heyday. It began service on June 30) 
1911, with the arrival of Kansas & Texas Train No. BS. 


‘NOPPADOU PADTHONG Tha Chor 
Fenced In to help protect It from vandals, the Union Depot sets empty awalting a future project which may save it from destruction or collapse. 
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Proposition B 

fe Yes 
| 634,361 
iz No 


Moplin R-8 air 
‘conditioning 


‘East annexation in 
Joplin 


‘Annexation in the 
proposed area 






Missourians reject 
concealed weapons 


By MA\ 
en 


number of key issues 
were rejected by voters in 
Tuesday's elections 


including both the annexation 
and concealed weapons. 

Six issues were presented to vot 
The issues included 
Proposition A, which dealt with 
establishing a service charge of 
up to 50 cents a month to every 
wireless telephone number for 
the purpose of funding the wire 
less 911 service 
tion B addressed the 





ers 














c with those in 

compared 
nst 

nes was 


with the 643,117 votes aj 





The issue of the cell ph 
de. 


defeated 
The “hottest” issue among area 
voters was annexation and 
Proposition B. This proposal went 
down to defeat by 318 voles 
For the annexation to occur, a 
majority of volers in the designat 
ed annexation location and a 
majority of Joplin voters had t 
support the issue 
Some of the arguments for 
annexation included th 
ents would hai 
and fir 
s, and lower 
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protection 












as a result of planned. 
d growth,income assis- 
tance from the city if hooked on 











10% discount for 


students!! 








10th and Main, 





Novelties and gifts 
Hours: 10-5 Tues.-Sat. 


Joplin 626-7448 














to city services, and access to 
sewer service and clean, safe 
water. 

The City Council had voted to 
eliminate the $13 aty property tax 
if the annexation was approved. 
Not all voters were enthusiastic 
about the annexation. 

“I Jook around downtown Joplin 
now and see the condition of the 
streets,” said Jake Kamm, senior 
elementary education major at 
Missouri Souther 

“If they can't take care of the city 
now, they ce wuldn't han- 
dle another &squaremile pic 












eapons, Tthink itis an 
right and responsibility to 





Tm in favor of the annexation 
because | want Joplin to grow,” he 
said 

“As far as I'm concemed, they 
should annex all these litle cities 
like Duquesne and Ducaweg and 
maybe even Webb City. They are 
almost part of Joplin anyway 

s d weapons 








se this is supposed to be a 
civilized country, and I don't think 
we need to have people carry 


guns around.” 





the 






7 air conditioning 


The district's 11 cent debt ser 
extended by six 


will be 






opposed lotaled 3,6 
lected Robert (& 
dard, and 





Lee 
Rodney A. 
Blaukat to three-year terms on the 
Joplin school board. 





Charles McGinty and Jerry 
Black were replaced by Lee, 
Blaukat, and Woodard. 0 









out to decide issues, several races 














MATT MADURA/Tha Chat 


Jim Meador, Joplin, casts his vote in the April 6 elections at the Anderson Criminal Justice Center at 
Missouri Southern. The voter tumout was large, even for a spring election, with the number of registered 
voters totaling 64,453 in Jasper County. 


Zi : y 
TUESDAY, APRIL 27 8:00 P.M. 
TAYLOR PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 


amen. @ mee) ey a ee On 
$10 STUDENTS WITH ID 
$15 GENERAL PUBLIC 









AVAILABLE IN BSC BOX OFFICE (ROOM 112) 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
(417) 625-9669 OR (417) 625-9366 
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HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
NEWS BRIEFS 


SMSU regains education 
honors from NCATE 


outhwest Missouri State 
University’s Professional 
Education Unit has been accredited 
by the National Council for 
‘Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) at both the inital teacher 
Preparation and advanced level: 

SMSU iis one of $8 university 
Professional Education Units that 
received either initial or continuing 
accreditation by NCATE in its most 
recent round of decisions. The next 
NCATE visit to campus will ke 
place in 2003, 

“Asa team we were very 
impressed with the tremendous 
amount of change and strengthening 
of programs that had been accom- 
plished at SMSU during the last 
three years,” said Dr. Ana Maria 
Schuhmann, NCATE board of 
‘examiners team leader and dean of 
the Kean (NJ.) University school of 
education. “A lot of hard work and 
dedication went into this process. I 
congratulate SMSU for displaying 
the high quality necessary to be 
‘ranted national accreditation.” 

SMSU received initial accredita- 
tion from NCATE in 1984, but was 
denied reaccreditation in 1994 


MISSOURI NATIONAL GUARD 








ple who are here to visit the Capitol 
building,” she said. 
Robbins said|the museum has been 


jaying tribute to some of the well attended since its March 27 open- 
State's most called-upon servants ing. 


is the purpose of the new “There have been a lot of walk- 

Museum of Missouri Military History, throughs looking for grandpa's picture 
which recently opened on the Ike or looking for a picture of themselves,” 
Skelion Training Site in Jefferson City. she said 

*Our mission is two-fold,” said Tonya The museum, which showcases 
Robbins, historical services coordinator Weaponry, battalion flags, and uniforms 
with the Missouri National Guard. through the last 90 years of Missouri 
*First) we would like to acquaint non- National Guard history, also includes 
military people or civilians with the an Aleutian Islands exhibit dedicated to 
National Guard's importance to the service of southwest Missouri's 
Missouri's history. 203rd Unit and its service in Alaska 

“Secondly, we're here to help increase during World War IL. 
esprit de'corps [or spirit of the corps). Among the more unique items in the 
It says we're trying to get individuals to exhibit are the original Civil War uni- 
‘see themselves as a unit and to be con forms and Weapons that are currently 
nected fo the past” on loan to the museum, 

A\past, Robbins believes, that is filled Due to the split loyalties of 
with important and noteworthy eveis. Missourians at the time of the Civil 

*A lot of units we have in Missouri War, Missouri has an interesting histo- 
can be traced|back to the 1800s,” she ry in that area, Robbins said. 
sid She said the museum started because 

Rep. Jon Dolan (R-St Louis), a captain the National Guard accomplished little 
in the National Guard, sees great in the way of commemorating its histo- 
importance in the museum's existence. ry in Missouri. 

“I think it's vital for the state to recog- “Because there was an obvious defi 
nize'the citizen-soldier throughout its _ ciency, there was a movement to culmi- 








history, from our days as the/Gateway | nate history and artifacts into a muse | SMSU appealed NCATE’s decision 
to the West, through President um," she said Beh TC 
Truman's service in WWI, to the mod- Dolan thinks the museum will play a | W=sdenied. 

ern-day soldiers currently serving in role in helping Missourians understand SMSU;S Professional] Education 
and out of harm's way,” he said. the importance of service oe ea eel Sone 


encompasses six academic colleges 
and approximately 200 faculty who 
teach, advise, and/or supervise snu- 
dents in a professional education 
role 


Diversity Week brings 
visitors to Southeast 


‘international delegation of 

‘university officials represent- 
ing institutions around’ the Ibe 
will take center stage at Southeast 
Missouri State University next week 
as the Cape Girardeau school 
‘observes "Celebrating Our Diversity 
Week” 

Sixteen international visitors rep- 
resenting 12 institutions and organi- 
zations with whom Southeast has 
exchange programs are coming to 





Robbins hopes to see an increased 
interest in National Guard history. 

“We hope to eventually get some 
school groups through and attract peo- 


“It's essential that Missourians recog- 
nize through the museum the faithful 
service of their neighbors, family mem- 
bers, and/or fellow citizens,” he said. 


NOPPADOL PAOTHONGITIe Chast 
Tanya Robbins, historical services coordinator with the Missouri National Guard, works on foam 
cut-outs of Missourl for tho museum to use as bulletin boards for museum information. 





EDITOR’S COLUMN: 


Prop A defeat loss for Missourians 


Proposition A for the first time? 
What is the word that jumps up and 
grabs an individual looking at the pro- 

posal for the first time? Fee. 

People across the state don't know 
about the fatal accident near 
Diamond that occurred Thanksgiving 
Day 1997. It is widely thought the 


Law would aid 
student teachers 


By GINNY DUMOND 
EDITOR:IN CHIEF 





are ready to give me “50 good rea- 
Sons why and they're all pennies,” I 
will be both astounded and saddened. 
This measure, if passed, would have 
been beneficial fo all Missouri resi- 
dents. Those without cellular phones 
would be better able to receive emer- 
gency services, and those in emer- 


he fiery nationwide debate 
that encompassed Missouri's 

| Proposition B may have had a 

profound impact on the statute's 

| counterpart during Tuesday's elec- 

| tion 

| At least that's the hope [cling to in 

| 





explaining to myself and others the 





Extra funding (o reach schools in critical need areas demise of Proposition Alameasure accident could have been avoided if _gency situations would be more effi- the campus April 11-17. They 
may give college education departments across the — that would have emergency 911 assistance had been _Gienttly served in this, the technology include the president of Aichi 
slate a boost. ‘ required wire- in place. age, when there is liable to beawire- | University, Japan; the president of 

‘There are bills in both the House and Senate that less phone Rural versus urban politics and polit-_lesstelephone packing individual Hogeschool] Limburg) |The 
would, upon passage, create a loan-forgiveness pro- users to pay up ical thinking also may have very eas- _ around every corner. Netherlands: the vice chancellor of 
‘gram for teachers who (each in specified areas : fo 50 cents per ly played a large role in the measure's There's no denying that Proposition | retro University, Sweden; and the 

While there is currently a statute in place for teacher month to estab- defeat Those voters who have always B was a big deal for the state. It was president Of Univeraiié Maompelier 
Joan-forgiveness with the Coordinating Board for | lish a more lived in an urban setting may not see _the kind of thing that entices movie TL, France. 

Higher Education, ithas been inactvesince 1988 | effective 911 the need fora service thatpatches a _stars and first ladies, and that’s not (Socios 's aaneall Internacional 

“The problem with that one is that it’s not really clear | service for wire- cellular phone through to the nearest _ the problem. The problem lies in the Festival-Intemational Camival gets 
on the Joan-forgiveness,” said Paul Waggoner, legisia- less phone emergency service facility. There are _fact that we failed to educate more under way at 4 p.m. Sundsy in the 
five liaison for the CBHE. “They (lewislators) feel that | users. ‘often multiple facilities in a small than 50 percent of the voters in University Center. Each day of the 
Jaw’s not adequate, so they just proposed a newlaw | Itseemsedu- Ginny Dumond radius of one another in large cities. —- Missouri about an issue that has the week will be designated as a 
rather than messing with the old one that’s on the cation made all —_ Editor The story is different for those of us potential to affect just as many “Regional Day,” and oa each day 2 


Missourians. 

Iwill continue to believe the mea- 
sure was overtumed because people 
simply misunderstood the issue_ 

It’s unbelievable to think that 58 per- 
cent of voters could simply be that 


who are used to traveling windy coun- 
try roads. There is not always an 
interstate connecting the point of 
departure and the destination point 
for those traveling across the state. 





different region of the world will be 
featured through food, photos, and 
arnfacts. 

Dr. Ronald Takaki, regarded as 
"the nation’s foremost authority 00 


books.” 

‘The legislation mcludes a combination of Senate Bill 
388 /and) Senate Bill 428 on that side of the legislatire, | 
and House Bill/563. The House proposal would allow 
education majors to borrow up to $4,000 per year for 


the difference. A 
majority of citi 
zens at polling facilities across the 
| _ Slate could have easily and eloquently 
stated their fcelings regarding the 


two years with a redicton in Joan costs of $4,000 per 
year for every yeat of service at an eligible institution. 


Dr. Cameron Pulliam, director of student teaching at 
Missouri Southern, said he thinks there may be a) 
teacher shortage in both geographic and academic 
arcas. 

*I'get calls regularly for special education teachers, 


teachers, and|for middle school certified teachers,” he 
said. 

Pulliam says he thinks financial assistance in this area 
‘would be especially helpful for Missouri Southern. 
| eeTithink iftthere were some help available it would 
denefiflus because we draw from a lange rural popula- 
tion,“Jhe said. “I think we would have more students 
‘enrolling here if they had some stipport™ ‘ 

Avrecent trip Pulliam took with some education stu- 
“dents (0 Kansas City, lie says, helped him see theneed 
foredicafors in the urban orinnercity areas. 

“They gave us material to give our students to try to 
"entice them to teach there, so T/know they have critical 
| need," he said. 
~“Waxggoner says that while the CBHE will not have 
direct control over the program if itis passed, the 
Board fias a vested interest in developing a workable 
"program with legislators and state education officials: 
‘Obviously it affects students in higher education, so 
we're going to be interested in it and|use whatever 
information we may aye that will produce a better” 




















for science teachers, for music teachers, for math 


concealed-carry proposal, but how 
many were looking at the idea of 


If those who voted against the 
Proposition were fully informed and 


petty. 


A Joplin native and a Southern marketing and manage 
ment graduate, she went to work for Empire District 
Electric Company while attending college. Simmons con- 
tinued to work for Empire in various positions after gradu- 
ation, and started to lobby for the utility in 1987. 

“In 1991, [moved to Columbia and started my own con- 
sulting firm,” she said. “I still lobby for Empire.” 

‘One of the other things she will be doing for the College 
is looking for planning money for construction of a build- 
ing to house the allied health programs. This includes the 
dental hygiene, kinesiology, nursing, respiratory therapy, 
EMT, and paramedic programs. 

“They just want planning money,” Simmons said. “I will 
try fo find some excess dollars in the budget [for this pur 
pose]. [Rep. Gary] Burton (RJoplin) and [Sen. Marvin} 
Singleton (R-Seneca) both are looking for this moncy 
also.” 

Simmons will work with members of the southwest 
Missouri delegation on issues conceming the College. She 
will be in close contact with the various committees who 
are responsible for overseeing capital improvement dok 
lars 
Sammons is married to a lobbyist, has a daughter, 17, and 
still has family ties to Joplin. Her mother was the one who 
sent her the ad in the The Joplin Globe about the position: 

“Iam very proud to represent Missouri Southern 
because it is my alma mater,” Simmons said. “Had it not 
been for the College being there, I probably would not 
have had the opportunity to attend college” 0 





GINNY DUMONDIThe Chart 
Donna Simmons has been hired by the College as a lob- 
byist to represent Missouri Southern In Jefferson City. 





oulticultural education, will present 
‘a public lecture at 7:30 p.m. 


‘Waggoner said the issue does not center around the Wednesday tilled) | “The 
ber of available teachers, but around those willi 7 . Muloculrural Millennium: Diversity 
frstennivdincysicten | LOBBYIST: Simmons proud to serve alma mater | StesStscccnan"5 
“There are certain districts that néed an extra tool to | 
help school districts that are having trouble attracting From Page 1 Central journal available 
“teachers,” he said. a now in bookstores 


national literary journal pob- 

lished by Central Missouri 
State University’s department of 
English and philosophy is now 
available in bookstores. 

Pleiades is a semiannual jour- 
nal containing poetry, fiction, 
translations, essays, reviews, 
notes, and experimental prose. 
Rose Marie Kinder, executive 
editor, sald growing interest 
among its readership and the 
increased quality of the publica- 
tion has led to additional funding 
this year from the Missouri Arts 


unc, 

‘Although Pleiades is open to 
submissions from any writer, Kinder 
‘sid it provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for many Missouri writers to 
have their work published. Pleiades 
has been picked up by Ingram, a 
national dismibutor of journals. 

Ingram plans to make the pobli- 
cation ayailable in about 700 book: 
siores nationwide. Such major retail 
oulleis as Hastings and Bames and 
Noble Bookstores will carry (he 
journal 0 
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Tucker ears world ranking 





















By JEFF BILLING 


he echo of the ricochet 
of a speeding racquetball 
can be heard from the 


courts at Olympic Fitness 
Center when Josh Tucker is 
practicing 

Tucker, a freshman unde 
clared major, has proven his 
prowess with a racket. 

“Right now I'm actually tied for 
first in the 18 and under,” he 
said. “I did get second at the 
Junior World Tournament: And 
last March I won the High 
School Nationals, and then in 
June I got third in the Junior 
Olympic Championships.” 
Tucker has been playing rac 


TON 
R 








quetball for about 10 years 

“My parents always went to 
the Olympic Fitness Center and 
sort of put me in the court,” he 
said. “hit the ball around a lot, 
Igot older and started hitting 
better.” 

As Tucker got older, he attend 
ed the tournaments that his 
father, Steve Tucker, would 
compete in 

Even though he never had pro- 
fessional coaching, the younger 
Tucker received considerable 
training in racquetball 

“When I was 12, for like a year 
and a half, [had a guy who gave 
me lessons that really helped a 
lot,” he said. “Then my dad and 
mom worked with me alot 
when I was little. [never really 
had a coach to tell me what to 
do all the time.” 

At about age 10, Tucker start 
ed entering tournaments and 
competitions. 

“The Fitness Center used to 
have like three or four tourna- 
ments a year, and I would play 
in a couple of those,” he said 
“When I got older, I started 
going to out-of-town tourna- 
ments.” 

Tucker did not start playing in 
national tournaments until he 
was older than most competi 
tors. 















“My first one was when I was 
about 16,” he said. “A lot of 
them started when they were 10 
or 12, | wish I had done that.” 

Some of the competitions 
Tucker has played in were set 
up in different divisions. 

*When I was 12 and 13, I start- 
ed winning C and B divisions, 
and when I was 15 I moved up,” 
he said. “The first year anda 
hall, Ist the first and second 
rounds. After that I started get 
ting better and I usually made it 
to the finals.” 

College President Julio Leon 
noticed Tucker's abilities a few 
years ago. ; 

“I knew of Josh through high 
school,” Leon said. “Then he 
was featured in Sports lMlustrated 
when he came in second.” 

Tucker said the competitions 
he participates in are fierce 

“Usually in the 1-and-under, 
you don't have many casy 
matches; you just have to keep 
playing better and better each 
day,” he said. “Especially since 
Tm on the Junior U.S.A. Team, 
that’s a big competition out 
there. You can't really Jet down 
your guard.” 

Tucker said even though he 
is 18, he still has time to com- 
pete in the 18-and-under cate- 
gory 





























“Well, they go by your age by 
Jan. 1, so I've got one more 
year left,” he said 

Tucker is currently at Texas 
A & M competing in the 
Intercollegiate National 
Championship. It started on 
Wednesday and will continue 
through Sunday 

He does not have any definite 
plans on what to do with rac- 
quetball in the future, but he 
does have some hopes 

“If they got it in the Olympics, 
that would be a possibility 
Tucker said. “There's a pro 
tour. I don't know if I want to 
do that or not” 

He said one of the benefits of 
going to tournaments is the 
people 

“It’s been fun meeting a lot of 
people from all over the coun- 
try, making a lot of friends,” 
Tucker said. 

He practices several times a 
week in order to keep up his 
ability, and would be interested 
in teaching lessons if the per- 
son was intent on learning. 

“If somebody wants lessons, I 
will give lessons,” Tucker said. 
“There's not too many people 
out there interested. It takes 
up a lot of time. If they're dedi 
cated, I'll do it, but otherwise 
it’s a waste.” 0 
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Senlor first baseman Kent Long walts for the throw In an attempt to tag out Pittsburg State’s Austin Kinsey In thelr batte on April 2 at Joe Becker Stadium. The Lions split with the 


Gorillas who came into the game ranked 28th In Division Il. 


Lions prep to battle Ichabods, Miners 


By JEFF WELLS 
MANAGING EDITOR 


fier a week off, Missouri Southern (9-24) goes on 
the road this week to face MIAA foes Washburn 
University and University of Missouri-Rolla 
The Lions’ last appearance was a doubleheader at 
home against Truman State April 2. Southern dropped 
the games 7-1 and 10-8, Southern split its March 21 dou- 
bleheader with Pittsburg State, defeating the Gorillas 7- 
6 before falling 19-6, 
“It was a big win for our kids. Pittsburg has a great 
program,” said head coach Warren Turner. “I think 





= they have a chance to win a conference championship, 
© and I hope they do if we don't.” 


The results dropped Southern’s MIAA record to 3-8 
and ninth place 

Cory Wright, junior shortstop, leads the team in offen- 
sive production, He has an average of .359 in 117 at- 
bats. 





NOPPADOL PAOTHONGIThs Chaat 
‘Junior Jill Becker leads a pack of runners at Southem’s Invitational meet. 





*He is hot right now and he is secing the ball well,” 
Turner said 

*I'm starting to see the ball better and having a better 
approach at the plate,” Wright said, 

Wright is also 13-13 in stolen base attempts 

-Normally, it has been hard for us to run a lot of bases 
because usually we're way behind and|you don't run as 
much,” Turner said. 

Wright said the statistic was a fluke. 

“That's just an irk,” he said 

Freshman Joey Ballard has displayed defensive speed 
in center field and on the bases. He is &-10 in stolen 
base aitempts. 

*For a freshman to come in and not be here in the fall 
and do what he has done is remarkable,” Turner said 

Other statistical leaders include senior senior Justin 
Dudinsky, who paces the team with four home runs and 
12 triples in 95 atbats. Shawn Mayes, sophomore second 
baseman, leads the team in walks with 27 in 94 at bats. 
Turner said the team has raised its batting average and 


lowered its earned run average 

“We are ready to settle down now into a set pitching 
rotation because we don't play as many games.” 

Turner said junior Eric Jackson, freshman Nick 
Johnson, and junior Jeremy Fowler will pitch weekends 
while junior Trevor Brown and freshman Malachi 
Momper will throw weekdays. 

The Lions will travel to Washburn Saturday to take on 
the Ichabods (169) in a doubleheader. The teams will 
play again Sunday. 

Turner said he maintains a close relationship with vet- 
eran Washburn coach Steve Anderson 

=We played in the old CSIC," Turner said. “We had 
championship games against Washburn.” 

Wednesday, the team will travel to University of 
Missour:-Rolla (6-17) for a doubleheader. The Miners are 
trying to dig out of last place in the conference 

Southern’s home game against Northeastern (Okla.) 
State, which was canceled due to weather, will not be 
rescheduled. 0 
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Stanley hits 
winning RBI 


From Page 14 
—— 


In the seventh inning, with PSU 
up fo bat Guptill walked the first 
batier and Lipira deaded it was 
time for a pitching change 

“The part of their order that hit 
off of Stacy pretty well was up and 
Tthought I could bring in Hailey 
and get the last three outs,” she 
ssid 

‘Stanley walked the first batter 
and then “the unthinkable” hap- 
pened. 

They bunted with their next bat- 
ter and Hailey aver-threw first 
‘base Lipira said. “They scored 
two nuns and won the game!Twas 
just shocked because losing that 
game didn't even cross my mind.” 

The 32 Southem loss was fal- 
lowed by another close finish in 
the second game. With the score 
locked at zero in the bottom of the 
seventh inning and Southern up to 
bat, Amber Shoemaker registered 

ahit 

With two outs, a full count, and 
Shoemaker still on base, Stanley 
ripped the winning RBI to seal a 1- 
Owin. 

“She [Stanley] had an emotional 
rollercoaster ride today,” Lipira 
said. “Stacy and Hailey both 
pitched outstanding games.” 

‘The win increased Southen’s 
record to 12-16 overall and 33 in 
the MIA’ Stanley led the MIAA in 
ERA as of April 6:0 








TRACK: 
Squads to 
open indoor 


From Page 14 
a 


Sims to complete it. Tyson is 
eally having to be an iron man 
for us” 

Sims is also long jumping, high 
jumping, triple jumping the four- 
by-one, and also the 110 hurdles. 

“Tyson is a tough guy,” 
Rutledge said. =You never hear 
him complain, and he will always 
do his best” 

The youth of the team is start- 
ing to come through as the out- 
door season hits full force. 

“Stephen Kindell, another fresh- 
man, is starting to come around 
in the long jump and triple jump, 
Rutledge said. 

*He is at 22-10. He knows he 
needs to get above the 23 mark to 
score consistently in our confer- 
ence” 

The hurdlers are also young but 
steadily improving according to 
Rutledge 

The Lions and Lady Lions will 
travel to Emporia State this week- 
end for an NCAA Division Il chal- 
lenge, where they will challenge 
teams from four conferences. 0 








SUPER BOWL HARDWARE 


Denver Broncos wide receiver Rod Smith displays his 1998 Super Bow! ring during an autographs, 
session at the new Wal-Mart Supercenter In Webb City. Smith, a former Southern Lion, will nots 
receive his 1999 Super Bow ring until later this year. 
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Sports Scope 


Baseball: 
The great 
white sport? 


h, how things change ina 

‘year. Tomorrow (April 10) 

is the one-year anniversary 
of arguably one of the most contro- 
yersial columns written in Chart 
history—and my byline was next 
to it The headline read ‘Baseball: 
The great white sport’ and itis not 
uncommon to hear a comment or 
two every now and then. 

Itread something like black 
baseball 
players 
wouldn't 
feel com 
fortable in 
our base 
ball pro- 
gram 
because of 
certain 
rules, Also. 
that not 
many 
attempts 
are made at 
recnuiiting black players and the 
Jack of black baseball players in 
Divison Il was insulting. The num 
bers have increased in Division I, 
the MIAA, and at Southern. 

Does the name Joey Ballard 
sound familiar? 

Yep, he’s the guy that was the al 
purpose back for Southern’s foot- 
ball Lions Number one, the 
smooth runner, the guy who catch- 
@s, runs, and could probably play 
quarterback ifasked. He gained 
1,276 yards last season and was 
named co-Freshman of the Year in 
the MIAA and eamed honorable 
mention all-conference honors. 

He's from Muskogee, Okla and, 
if might say, he's avery pleasant 
gentleman to be around. For all of 
you rocket scientists out there, 
yes, his skin is brown. 

And he has lasted a lot longer. 
than last year's article implied and 
is doing a heck of ajob playing in 
Southern's outfield. In last week's 
victory over Pittsburg State, 
Ballard made a game-saving catch 
to seal a victory and has dazzled 
fans with spectacular diving catch- 
es and has gained respect because 
of his effort. 

So, is this an apology? Not in the 
Teast. Am I happy that a black guy 
is playing baseball for Southern? 
Yessum. 

Naturally, the happiness of a 
young journalist is not important. It 
is the happiness of Mr. Ballard, 
Coach Tumer, and the rest of the 
team. 

In an interview during football 
‘season, Ballard discussed his love 
for the game of baseball since he 
was knee high to a grasshopper- 
He did the Pee Wee league and 
junior leagues. He was a twotime 
all-state pick in high school. 

He smiles on the field, he plays 
his heart out, and he looks as if 
he's having a good time. 

Hopefully, his presence will 
make it easier to bring in more 
black players who may be able to 
bring the excitement that Ballard 
does. 

Of course, no focus is taken 
away from the TEAM that he 
plays for. It can never go unmen- 
tioned that Warren Turmer has. 
done tremendous things (espe- 
cially for the community) with his 
baseball program. 

Despite the team's 9-24 record, 
there are flashes of promise. And 
just as the softball team is not 
scoring many runs right now, the 
baseball team has struggles of 
their own. That can all be 
changed with a couple of wins 
and alittle confidence. 

‘Cory Wright is having a good 
year at shortstop and one can't 
forget pitcher and home run-hit- 
ter Justin Dudinsky. Flave 
Darnell has always been a great 
all-around player for the Lions 
and those names are just a few of 
the talent. 

‘As for me, Il continue to be a 
spectator, grab a Mutt Burger, 
and a drink. And hope the trend 
continues. 0 






Andre L. Smith 
Sports/Design Editor 


























SPORTS SCENE 


Jame Dill, Mount Vernon, Mo 
) giving the team some much néed- 
ed depth. 

“Thats how you win in feam ten 

tis.” Gebauer said. “You have to 
Tiave depth down the ladder, and 
‘We definitely have'a lotmore depth 
than last year with the newcomers 
onthe team 

‘The added depth has paid off in a 
‘93 record for the Lady Lions, who. 
‘Tuesday fell $4 at home to 
‘Washburn University. Washburn is 
1Dand'ranked No. 22in the 
nation. 

“They are much improved,” said 
Washbum head coach Peg 
Manmet “They are playing hard 
and with consistency, staying in 
the point, and they have a little 
more depth than in the past 

“Their gurlsat the top are playing 
tougher. 1 see a nice improvement 
‘They are concentrating hard and 
they are well focused.” 

Winners for Southern on 
‘Tuesday were the No.2, No3, and 
Nod singles players: Heather 
“Andrews, 64; 64; McMunn) 36.7- © 
5, 64; and Valerie Butler, 63, 60, 
‘Also coming away with a victory 
‘was the No.2 doubles team of 
ButlerMcMunn, 86. 

“To be able to play thema54 
match is very encouraging,” 
Gehauer said. “They can see the 
hard work is paying off to get a rank- 
ing. This match should help that 


ese. 
“We've been able to play some of 
the schools in the conference some 
close matches We played 
Northwest Missouri close, and today, 
we played Washbum close; that has 
helped with their confidence.” 


match-play. 





‘There was, however, some bad 
news from the play Tuesday. No.5: 
‘singles player Kerri Murphy 


Baptist University. 


retired in the second set of her 
match trailing 61, 2-1 with a knee 





anyury. 

“They don't think it's a liga- 
ment,” Gebauer said. “That is a 
big Joss. Everyone is going to 
have to move up the ladder. 
‘We've got some work to catch up 
at the bottom of the ladder.” 

‘Added Marmet, “Linda 


Senlor Heather Andrews looks to Improve her record by pursing a ball during last week's contest 
against Southw« 
Gebauer credited the play of 
McMunn at No singles, 142; 
Butler at Nod singles, 133; and the 
No.2 doubles team of Builer- 
‘McMunn, 10; for their role in the 
‘success of this year’s team in. 


{Gebauer] is doing a great job. 
She has got them in great condi- 
tion and working hard. I'm 
impressed.” 

‘The Lady Lions retum to action 
at9 a.m. Saturday at home 
against Emporia State 
University. The match was origi- 
nally scheduled for a 10 am 
start 0 
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Southern 
struggles 
to score 


By ANDRE L_ SMITH 
SPORTSIDESIGN EDITOR 


Wo wins this weekend over 
T first place Truman State 

and second place Central 
Missouri State would undoubtedly 
be a confidence booster for 
Missouri Southern’s softball team. 

The Lady Lions will battle the 
Lady Bulldogs on Saturday afier- 
noon at 3 p.m. and will squabble 
with the Jennies on Sunday at 
noon, both games to be played in. 
the comfy confines of Lea Kungle 
Field. 

“We have a big opportunity to 
play some teams this weekend that 
are having a better season than we 
are,” said Lady Lions head coach 
Pat Lipira “It's good to be at home: 
for a while. It'll be a good test for 
us” 

‘This season has not gone the way 
Lipira envisioned, however, that 
could change with a couple of big 
victories. Getting runners across 
the platé has been the team's 
biggest struggle. 

“It's been kind of a frustrating sea- 
‘son in that we've had a lot of trou- 
ble scoring runs,” Lipira said. “After 
looking at the conference stats, the 
difference is run production. 

Ten of Southern’s losses have 
been lost by one run and six have 
been decided by tiebreaker. The 
‘Lady Lions started out the season 
with a goal of scoring five runs a 
game. Instead they are averaging a 
Tittle over two a game. 

“If we had done that, we would 
only have four losses right now,” 
Lipira said. 

Instead of pushing for five runs a 
‘game, Lipira and her team decided 
to shave their goal to three runs. 

“We're just not scoring runs,” 
Lipira said. “We were losing 2-1, 2- 
1, 1-0, 10, I'm thinking, ‘all we have 
do is score three runs’ but we 
‘couldn't do that It’s been a little bit 
sad for our pitchers because they 
are throwing what I think is an out- 
standing official game and we still 
find a way to lose because we can't 
score.” 

On Wednesday afternoon 
Southern salvaged a split in a pair 
of one-run affairs at Pittsburg State- 
In the first game, Southern led 20 
through six innings with Stacy, 
Guplill pitching the entire way. The 
Lady Gonillas, who had only hit one 
ball out of the infield the entire 
game, scored a run in the sixth 
inning to cut Southern’s lead to one 
run. 
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Keller earns two provisional marks 


By ROBBY BALL 
STAFF WRITER 


ith the calling of summer quickly approach- 
W g, the Missouri Southern men’s and 
yomen’s outdoor track and field teams are 

in full stride. 

After starting off the season at Pittsburg State 
University, the Lions and Lady Lions traveled to 
Springfield the last weekend of spring break and 
stayed at home last weekend for the Southern. 
Invitational. 

‘The four seniors on the women’s side took a trip over 
spring break to a meet at Florida State University. 

“At Pitt State, right before we left, Tina Keller ran 
two provisional qualifying marks,” said Patty Vavra, 
head coach. “She is sitting at about seventh in the 
nation.” 

Keller also had a provisional mark in the 400-meter 
hurdles. 

=We went to Florida State and the girls just had a 
great meet,” Vavra said. “Amanda Harrison ran per- 
sonal bests in both races.7 

Harrison placed second in the £00 and eighth in the 
1,500. Harrison continued her strides after Flonda 
State with consecutive wins at Southwest Missoun 
‘State University and Souther last weekend. 

“She ran a provisional time, hopefully good enough 
to get her into the national meet at Florida State,” 
Vavra said. “She won the 3,000 at SMS and the 1,500 
here at our meet last weekend. 

“She's having a great year to this point.” 














The other senior who traveled south this spring 
break was Stephanie Wainscott. 

“She had a career best discus throw at Florida State, 
but did even’ better at SMS,7 Vavra said. “She got a 
provisional in the shot put, and threw even further in. 
the discus.” 

Senior sprinter Heather Hoyle is just a tenth of a sec 
ond off a provisional qualifying mark. 

“It takes Heather a little longer to get going, as it 
does with most spnnters,” Vavra said. “She is just a lit- 
tle behind in the 200, but is right there” 

Freshman heptathlete Misty Estes competed in a 
heptathlon at Central Missouri State University in. 
‘Warrensburg over spring break. 

“Tt was Misty’s first collegiate meet, and she had per- 
sonal bests in every event,” Vavra said: “She won the 
100-meter hurdles and the 200, and finished third out 
of 13." 

‘The Lions traveled 'to PSU before spring break. as 
well as SMS, and the home meet occurred last week- 
end. 

Pitt State was cold and caused some problems for 
us,” said Tom Rutledge, men’s head coach. “In Carlton 
Green's case, he is used to training in Florida — warm 
weather and no snow. He is getting used to having to 
take more time to warm up.” 

With injury and cold, the Lions are short one person 
on their four-by-one relay. 

“We have Lamonte Styles, Jimmy Miller, and Carlton 
Green,” Rutledge said. “We are having to slip in Tyson 
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Tyson Sims stretches for extra Inches in mid-air during the long Jump 
event at The Missouri Southern Invitational Meet. 
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Community bridging gap of language, cultures 


nearly homogeneous population become increasingly sprinkled with 
Culture due to a rising number of Hispanic families in the area. 
This change is evident in nearty all sections of local communities, from educa- 


D= the last seven to eight years, southwest Missouri has found its 


ton to industry, and there is no sign of change any time soon. How is the area deal- 


ing with the influx and its effects? This special supplement to The Chart explores 
the numerous ways businesses, hospitals, churches, schools, and individuals are 
bndging the gap between the language and cultures. It is important for students 


to the College's “Cultural Awareness broadcasts, Missoun Southem is shov ving ts 
commitment to intemational studies. 

Southem students and alumni are finding unique career and volunteer Opporh 
nities both in and out of their major fields working with Spanish- * 
Local businesses have sought to accommodate Hispanic clientele and em 
by providing translators and other assistance. 

Today's Hispanic immigration reflects the same spirit this country was f 
with when individuals flocked to American soil in search of a better life, 


and community members to observe the progress being made and the needs yet 
to be made in the area of cultural diversity and understanding differences. 
By striving to train teachers better equipped to handle multicultural classrooms 


FREEMAN HOSPITALS AND HEALTH SYSTEM: 


cultural diversity presents new challenges to both English and Spanish: 


Though tis 
‘Speakers, 


residents of southwest Missoun possess the unique opportunity fo leam from each 
other and make crossing the bamers a rewarding experience. 





Clinic gives birth to assistance for Hispanic women 


By RHONDA CLARK 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


roviding adequate and timely matern- 
P: care to patients on Medicaid or with- 

out access to care describes the serv- 
ices of the Freeman Maternity Clinic. 

Dealing with a growing Hispanic population 
creates a challenge for this entity. When 
Freeman Hospital and Health Systems 
assumed responsibility of the maternity serv- 
ices from the city health department in 1992, 
Hispanic patients numbered around 3 per- 
cent. Current estimates place the figure clos- 
ex to 50 percent. 

Becky Mitchell, certified nurse midwife and 
director of the clinic, said Hispanic patients 
typically seek treatment when they are 24 to 
28 weeks gestation, or _more than halfway 
through the pregnancy. 

~Preventive care has never been an issue in 
Mexico, or in any of the Hispanic countries 
that we care for” she said. “They only got 
care if somebody told them they had to, and 
we kind of realign their thought pattern that 
once they think they are pregnant, they need 
to. come in and be seen and start care fairly 
early 

Mitchell notes Hispanic women possess a 
predisposition for gestational diabetes and a 
large percentage in this culture have children 
late in life. 

Both of these may lead to major problems if 
prenatal care is postponed The: clinic 
attempts to educate Hispanics about the need 
for early care. 

A hindrance to care is transportation, espe 
cially when the majority of patients come 
from outside Joplin. 

-Patients have a very difficult time finding 
transportation because the women do not 
have a driver’ license” said Francis Miller, 
care coordinator for the clinic. 

She said certain limitations exist for provid- 
ing assistance due to Medicaid restrictions, 
and few patients speak English. 

*One of the biggest problems for the 
Hispanic population is the language barrier” 
Miller said. “I put a lot of pressure on them to 
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Becky Mitchell, certified nurse midwife and director of the Freeman Materinty Clinic, examines Natividad Robolledo and checks the 


baby’s heartbeat. The clinic has experienced an increase in Hispanic patients since 1992. 


attend classes to learn English” 

She encourages Hispanic patients to prac 
tice English, and addresses their social and 
emotional needs. If unable to find an inter- 
preter, patients have been known to bring 
bills and letters to Miller for translation. 

Mitchell has found the Hispanic culture fos- 
ters a male dominance. Husbands usually 
possess a better grasp of English and dictate 
certain aspects of the relationship such as 


whether to use birth control, Persuading hus- 
bands to accompany their wives into the 
labor and delivery process takes some coax- 
ing, but most eventually agree. 

“The thing that impresses me most about 
the Hispanic women in labor is that they are 
a very strong group of women” Mitchell 
said” “They typically choose to use very It- 
Ue medication, and they work hard at having 
their babies” 


Though Spanish prenatal classes are ml 





offered, the clinic does not provide ‘books oa) 
the Lamaze method and childbirth videos in) 
Spanish. 

“Its an enjoyable population to take care ot 
Mitchell said. 

Theyre a population who typically doa : 
drink, don't smoke, and they dont do drugs 
They eat well They really do take care al 
themselves” 0. 
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Sisters find success 


in education, career 


By JEFF BILLINGTON 





EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


en arriving in Oklahoma five years 
ago, Wendy and Karla Gomez found 
themselves faced with the difficult task 


of communicating in English. 

Though both are native-born citizens, most of 
their lives have been spent in Mexico. 

“We were born in Texas, but we were raised in 
Mexico said Karla, senior business major 
“Juarez, that’s the name of the town, its just 
across the border” 

She said the first three years of ber life were 
spent in Texas, and the next 13 in Mexico. 

They then moved to Oklahoma. 

“My uncle used to live here in Oklahoma, so we 
came here for a two-week vacation and we 
stayed,” Karla said. “My parents liked it here” 

Wendy said once they arrived, the culture and 
language were probably the most difficult obsta- 
cles. 

“Itwas kind of difficult to get adapted to the 
US,, trying to use a different language.” she said. 

Karla said this was difficult for her as well. 

We went to school in Texas for two years; we 
really didntt practice our English because every- 
body spoke Spanish,” she said. “So when we 
moved here to Oklahoma, that’s when we started 
practicing our English” 

Both Wendy and Karla graduated from 
Northeastern Oklahoma A & M. Karla said by 
going to NEO and Missouri Southern, she has 
been able to remain living at home. 

Wendy, who graduated from Southern in 




















December with a business degree, said one of the 


cultural differences she noticed after moving to 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


the area was how many Americans move away 
from home for college 

“I think that was kind of a shock to me, to move 
out and leave your parents” Wendy said. 

Karla said children stay at home much longer in 
Mexico 

“In Mexico, you stay at home until you get mar- 
ried” she said. “Youre 25, 26 and still live at 
home” 

Wendy and Karla both praise Terry Marion, pro- 
fessor of business and director of the International 
‘Trade and Quality Center, with being extremely 
helpful 

“ME Marion, he helped us a lot with any prob- 
Jems I had Wendy said. “He gave me advice on 
what to do” 

With help from Marion, Wendy got a job at CFI, 
in Joplin, working on the switchboard and has 
since moved to a position in accounts payable 
Both jobs have required the use of bilingual 
employees 

Marion said he is pleased with the progress 
Wendy and Karla have made. 

“Tam impressed that only five or six years ago, 
how they really didn’t know English” he said 


*They’ve worked really hard to do what they have, 


I really have to respect that” 

Marion said their needs from the College were 
different than most, but he was able to help 
because of past experience. 

“Perhaps I related i little better since my wife 
works with Hispanics with a church mission 
group Marion said. 

Karla said even though she likes the area, she 
hopes to return to where she grew up. 

“I think I wil live there again” she said. “I Bke it 
here too, but I think I like Texas bettec” 
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Medical community adjusts to cultural differences 


By CASSIE HOMBS 
STAFF WRITER 


ith the realization Spanish speak- 

ers get sick and injured just as 

those fluent in English do, area 
hospitals are organizing programs to educate 
their staff in Spanish. 

St John’s Regional Medical Center and 
Freeman Hospitals and Health System in 
Joplin and McCune-Brooks Hospital in 
Carthage are récognizing the importance of 
being able to communicate with patients of all 
backgrounds 

Pat Beardon, director of nurses at McCune- 
Brooks, says the language barrier has 
increased over the past few years. 

“It really is a problem,” she said “A few murs 
es and staff members know a little bit 


‘of Spanish, but there is a lot of hand signaling 


and has become significant enough for us 


going on” 

The population of Hispanics in Carthage 
has grown tremendously, Beardor said, and 
it is difficult when hospital staffers cant 
understand what Hispanic patients need 
when they come in. 

“We cant tell what hurts them or for how 
Jong” she said. “It really presents a prob- 
lem? 

Some nurses at McCune-Brooks are tak- 
ing Spanish lessons to help remedy this 
problem. Translators are also staffed when 
the hospital has difficulty communicating. 

Freeman uses a similar system when deal- 
ing with its Spanish-speaking patients. 

“We have a lot of signs all over the hospi- 
tal in Spanish” said Kyle Robinson, director 
of marketing “Its a| growing population, 


o recognize it and do something about i” 

Freeman also has translators oa hand to 
help overcome language barriers. 

“We are currently employing seven trans- 
tors, which rotate being on call” Robinson 
said “We always want to have the opportu- 
nity'to be able to communicale with our 
customers” 

Lynn Iliff-Onstot, public relations coordi- 
nator at St John’s Regional Medical Center 
and Missouri Southern alumna, says the 
hospital keeps an active list of translators on 
hand for patients who canY understand 
Engish. 


“We have identified the problem and are 
working on correcting it” she said “We 
want to be able to help them when they 
come i” 


The hospital also wants to help if patients 
cant come in. With the use of a new mobile 
air stream unit, MedMobile, St John’ has 
seat medical staff on the road The 
MedMobile takes primary, preventative ser- 
Vices on the road to under-served| popule 
tions in counties such as McDonald, Barry, 
and Newton. The staff of the MedMobile 
consists of Spanish-speaking medical pro- 
fessionals. 

=We fee! it is necessary to go to communi 
ties that cant get to the hospital” Onstot 
sai. “Many Hispanic people are working in 
jobs where they cant get out and see the 
doctor during the day. We want to help 
them" 


Regardless of their chosen avenue, these 
hospitals attempt to close the gap on the 
language barners. 0 
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Station offers residents ‘Cultural Awareness’ aid 


By ERIN SELLERS 
CAMPUS EDITOR: 





Informative television for the Hispanic 
community has its base at Missouri 
Southern. 

“Cultural Awareness” a 20-minute weekly 
show targeted toward Hispanics, as well as 
a-weekly Spanish newscast air from the 
MSTV/ITFS studi 

“Mainly what were doing is giving [the 
Hispanic community] information to help 
them become better citizens and learn 











about all the services that are out in the 
community.” said Lucy Bond, the host of 
both shows. 


Before coming to Southern Bond worked 
in Carthage as the host of Family Literacy 
Council's hispanic television programming. 

Bond invites local merchants on “Cultural 
Awareness” to explain how their goods and 
services benefit the Hispanic community 
and give advice about certain areas of inter- 
est. She then translates the merchants’ com- 
ments into Spanish. 

“Im constantly learning new things” 
Bond said “What we're doing is building a 
bridge between the Hispanics and 
Americans” 

Robin Douglas creative services director 
at Missouri Southern Television, said the 
“Cultural Awareness" program is| beneficial 
for the English-speaking commumity as well 
as Hispanics. 

“It's a wealth of information about the 
Hispanic culture,” Douglas said “It gives 
the English-speaking community some 
Hispanic exposure” 

*Cultural Awareness,” which originated in 
the minds of the Family Literacy Council in 


VEGA TRANSLATIONS 








Lucy Bond (right), host of the department of continuing education's television 
with her guest Janet LaFon of University Education. The program addresses I 


Carthage, is now closely associated with 
Southern's office of continuing education. 
De Jerry Wiliams, director of continuing 
education, got Southern involved with the 
two shows. 

“Tm initially from Neosho and Carthage 
where we have a fairly lange Hispanic popu- 
lation and I knew not very much was being 
done” Williams said. “So, I started a GED 
program {for Hispanics)” 

After the GED program was established, 
the Family Literacy Center in Carthage 
which was already producing “Cultural 





Awareness,” worked with Williams and 
eventually brought the television show to 
Southern. 

The shows have been airing since 
October. Starting this month, “Cultural 
Awareness” is going to be broadcast in 
Springfield on cable. Each episode of 
“Cultural Awareness” is taped, and the tapes 
are then filed into a library. Anyone is able 
to go and check out the tapes from the 
Family Literacy Center in Carthage. 

The news program consists of Bond trans- 
lating local headlines into Spanish. It is pri- 


ERIN SELLERS/Tb» Chan 
ram “Cultural Awareness,” discusses local Issues 
8 related to the hispanic community, 


marily for the four-county area 
Williams is looking to expand the Hispanic 


programming into the musical realm as the ~ | 


interest for Spanish shows increase. 

“We have a lot of Hispanics {in the area] 
and we see the need to give them informa- 
tion” Bond said. 

So as the Hispanic population in the four- 
state area grows and with it the need for 
more Spanish broadcasts, the Family 
Literacy Council and the continuing educa 
tion office may have more opportunities to 
service the community. 





Area translator finds many uses for language abilities 


By VINCE SWEENEY 
STAFF WRITER 





hile some immigrating 
Hispanics are still not 
familiar with the English 
language, interpreters like David 
Hunt are able to translate for them 
In certain situations. 

Hunt, who has studied Spanish 
for a total of 18 years, began when 
he was 6. He believes it is not diffi 
cult to become fluent. 

“If youre a Kid, you really dontt 
notice” he said “As far as being 
comfortable, you can before the 
age of 10 if you spend time in a for- 
eign country” 

Hunt is the coordinator of Vega 
Translations. He says its different 
from other jobs because its an on- 


call service. He takes calls from 
the police, hospitals, and occasion- 
ally the area court systems. 

Jay A. Reyes, Monett chief of 
police, says the department does 
not employ translators, but it does 
use the services of Vega 
‘Translations. 

“About one year ago he (Hunt) 
took the company from Grace 
Vega, who is from Monett and 
went to Bolivia and married her 
husband” Reyes said “Ownership 
went to David Hunt, and we kept 
up with him.” 

Reyes adds that it is not unusual 
for Hunt to be in the police station 
weekly. Hunt says anyone can call 
him at anytime. 

“It is more usual Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday nights after 


lam, he said “I get several calls 
from the police and the hospital at 
that time” 

Hunt says the only real hours he 
has is once a month when he inter- 
Prets for the Monett Municipal 
Court This time is set aside for 
Hispanics who are unable to speak 
English and have to appear in 
court 

Hunt believes it is difficult at 
times to translate because of emo- 
tions. 

“Tt totally depends on the situa- 
tion,” he said “I will get more per- 
sonal or involved if I know the per- 
son” 

Hunt said translators are not 
allowed to give legal advice. 

Reyes believes local newspapers 
are of the opinion that Hispanics 


are not getting good advice from 
their court interpreters. However, 
they are missing the real issue. 

“I think sometimes people don't 
realize that’s not his job to give 
advice,” Reyes said “His job is to 
translate” 

Hunt believes in a period of time, 
businesses such as the police 
force and hospitals will no longer 
need translators because people 
working for them will be able to 
speak Spanish. 


He says there are some now, but 
Just not enough to cover alll shifts. 
Hunt notes this will be the case for 
almost all places, but the courts 
will still need professional transla- 
tors, 

“This is a limited-time job, and I 
am glad to do it at the moment, 


but probably in five years it will 
not be required,” he said. 

Hunt believes the two biggest ran- 
sitions Hispanics have to make are 
the different language and different 
culture. He thinks it is more difficult 
to learn English if you 
stick with the Spanish-speaking 
environment. 

“We have a large influx of 
Spanish people? Reyes said * 

David has established himself 33 
a credible interpreter” 

Hunt says most of the signs | 
Americans make toward Hisparics 
are taken as signs of discrimine 
tion. q 

“I think it's fear more than any- 
thing? he said. ‘ 

“We should show friendliness 35 
a regard no matter what” 
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By CASSIE HOMBS 
STAFF WRITER 


ith the Hispanic population in this 

area growing every day, banks in 

the region are faced with a lan- 
guage barrier that may hinder future busi- 
ness 

As more and more Hispanics make this 
ea home, banks are starting to sce the 
its of inefficient communication skills 

“With the Hispanic population becoming 
greater, these people are becoming a major 
part of the work force,” explained John 
Lopes, senior vice president of First State 
Bank of Joplin. ~The communication barrier 
is definitely getting larger” 

This is why First State, along with other 
area banks, is taking steps toward educating 
their employees in the Spanish language 

Missouri Souther offers classes to per 
sons interested in conversational Spanish 
Anissa Lathim, branch manager of First 








State, said her branch is taking advantage of 
the opportunity 

“Weve sent some of our people to the 
classes she said, for which the bank pays 
the tuition fees. 

But First State isn't the only bank in town 
training its employees in’ Spanish. 
Southwest Missouri Bank (SMB) prides 
itself on its efforts to overcome the commu- 
nication barrier 

"We have several customers who are 
Hispanic and know very litle English” said 
Barb Vandergriff, assistant vice president. 
“When we realized it was going to be a prob- 
Jem, we decided to meet them halfw 

SMB held a sicweek course in Spanish 
that consisted mainly of banking terms 
Employees learned to greet customers, help 
with accounts, and perform basic tasks such 
as cashing checks, making deposits, and 
counting back change for Hispanic cus 
tomers. 

“Their whole face lights up when they 





come into the bank and there are people 
who know how to communicate with them 
and help thems Vandergriff said. -Weve 
had lots of referrals from our Hispanic cus- 
tomers” 

This forecasts good news for the bank, 
especially since the number of Hispanic cus- 
tomers is growing tremendously. 

Carrie Wyler, loan) officer at Mercantile 
Bank, said it uses/a translator to communi 
cate with’ the customers who dont speak 
English. 

“A lot of Hispanic customers come to our 
location because they have heard! that we 
have someone who can communicate with 
them” she said! “Its really not much of a 
problem for us” 

But Lopes warns it may grow into a future 
problem. 

“People are wanting to work and are find- 
ing jobs” he said. “The Hispanic population 
is becoming a vital part of our. commtuity. 
With businesses expanding, the language 


Area banks deal with gaps in communication 
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When we realized it 
was going to be a prob- 
lem we decided to meet 
them half way. 


Barb Vandergriff 
Southwest Missouri Bank 
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barrier will continue to grow in the future. 

“As we employ more and more people, we 
need to be aware of communication prob- 
Tems, and we need to use available 
resources to overcome them.” (1 





NALA 





Literacy organization meets need for English skills 


By ELIZABETH SCHURMAN 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


aking advantage of the free services offered by the 
| Joplin Neighborhood Adult Literacy Action could 
help adults with the use of English slalls. 

The Joplin NALA program recruits and teaches adults 
who need assistance in reading, writing, and English as a 
Second Language (ESL). 

One of NALA’s programs, ESL, currently assists 39 people 
exch from other countries, 

“The program is comprehensive in teaching English to the 
students from other countries” said Mar Boudreaux, direc- 
tor of NALA. “They work on their conversation skills as well 
as their reading and writing” 

There are four levels students in the program may com- 
plete. The courses are taught twice a week on Tuesday and 
Thursday, from 8 a.m. to noon 

Along with many grammatical and verbal skills, the stu- 
dents have opportunities to converse with each other and 
discuss the happenings in their lives 

“We teach them basic English skills” said Judy Williams, 
an ESL instructor “We also talk about their lives, discuss 
stories, and try to make them think” 

Students also learn printing, punctuation, and cursive. 
They act out situations and work on their sound effects, too. 

“It is very important for the students to have a sense of 
humor and to'be able to interact with others” Williams said 

The main problem for students to overcome is the differ- 
ence in phonics in the English language. 

It is harder for foreign students to conquer the difference 
in sounding out words than it is for English-speaking stu- 
dents. 

“One of the most important things the students need to 
Jearn is the phonics, the sounding out of words” Williams 
said. “We sound out words a lot more differently than what 
they da” 

The program is for all types of adults and on all levels of 
learning, 




















“Before they pass onto another class, we do a check up to 
make sure they are where they need to be” Boudreaux 
said. 

“It goes both ways; some students can read English but 
they cantt converse, and some can converse and speak flu- 
ently but cant read or write” 

Students in the program use books which are provided by 
NALA throughout the classes they attend. 


JEFF WELLSTIpa Cran 
Adults learning English as a second language practice drills in a day course offered by NALA at Joplin High School 
West Campus. The course goes beyond teaching grammar and explores common slang expressions. 


“There is no charge at all for the class and the students 
may enter when they need to” Williams said “There are no 
‘qualifications to be in the program.” 

Joplin NALA is located at First and Schifferdecker Access 
is through the west door, located at the back of the build- 
ing 

For more information on the programs available through 
NALA, persons may call Boudreaux at 6255398. 0 
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Couple tackles cultural differences in marriage 


By JANA BLANKENSHIP 
ASSISTANT DESIGN EDITOR 








been more than two years since Danny and Meredith 
gel of Webb City said their wedding vows 

Since then, Meredith, who is a Webb City native, 
thinks she has learned a great deal and even changed 
some by becoming a part of the Hispanic community. Her 
husband comes from a large Mexican, or Chicano, family 
Chicanos are Mexicans who are born in the states 

“His family always finds the best in things, even in bad 
times she said. “Id be depressed about something and 
theyid be happy. Their sense of humor is great” 

At one point there were nine people all living in a two-bed- 
room house in San Antonio 

“If youre family, youre in” Meredith said. “Before we 
were even married they were all very accepting of me. I 
was a part of Danny's life, so I automatically became a part 
of their life.” 

Meredith loves the fact that her husband’ family is so 
family-oriented She also said she enjoys leaning more 
about being family-oriented. 

“I would do almost anything for my family, but they would 
go (o the extreme,” she said. “I don't think there’ anything 














AREA RETAILER 


they wouldn't do. In Danny's case, they've had a hard life 
and so they had to lean on each other” 

Disrespecting another family member of another Chicano. 
is a big issue 

“Respect is big, big, big” she said “Whether they're right 
or wrong, it doesn\ matter. You take their sidi 

When Meredith's grandfather died, a huge party was 
thrown after the funeral 

“Everybody drank and they were happy” she said, “not 
that he was gone. The family got together and brought out 
Picture books and remembered all the good times” 

She said the biggest adjustment she has had to make is 
trying to understand what the family is saying, although 
of them do speak English. 
fed be in a crowded room and I would have no clue 
what they were saying half the time” she said “Danny 
would help me understand a little. Basically whenever they 
laughed, I would chuckle too.” 

Dinners are also a big deal in the Rangel family. 

“You don’t just make one Bittle thing” said Danny Rangel. 
“A typical dinner would include enchiladas, beans, rice, 
chips, and homemade salsa A typical breakfast includes 
potatoes, eggs, sausage, salsa, beans, rice, guacamole, and 
sour cream. Lunches arent that big because youre usually 














still stuffed from breakfast and you still have dinner to ea 
later” 

Easter is also celebrated a litle differently: Instead of boa 
ing eggs, they poke holes in the bottom of them and let the 
egg come out. They then clean it out with water and save 
the shells 

The shells are colored and filled with confetti or plitter 
Finally, they are covered with tissue paper. 

Later they all go around and crack them on each others 
heads. It's a sign for good luck. 

“Its really a Jot of fun for everyone, even the ids 
Meredith said. “We still color and hide eggs and\ hare 
Easter baskets, though 

Danny believes the differences between the couple are 
not because of their races but rather because they grew up 
in different parts of the country. 

“Every place is different” he said. *Califoria to her is a 
total culture shock. I don't think it has so much to do with 
the cultures” 

They have two sons, 19 months and 3 months. 

*I don't think they'll have a hard time,” Danny said. 
“They'll be proud of who they are. Both cultures are a part 
of them. The fact that they have both Mexican and white fn 
them shouldn't be an issue” 0 




















Store adapts 
to changing 
population 





ROB WOODALL 

ER 
mall-town business in Noel is chang 
ing to better ils growing 


S Hispanic population. 


Chris Ross, store manager of Harp’s Food 
Store, said the small grocery store was 
recently upgraded to include a 20-foot 
Hispanic aisle containing only authentic 
Mexican goods He said it has definitely 
improved business and the overall conve- 
nience of the store. Ross has also tried to 
change his work force to help bridge the 
culture gap. 

=Normally, I try to keep one person 
employed who is bilingual” he said “Its 
real beneficial to have one” 

Ross said Harp’s does not presently have 
such an employee but is looking to hire one. 
The store also now offers a small Hispanic 
produce section containing items such as 


serve 











NOPPADOL PAOTHONG/Tha Chat 
An Hispanic customer shops at Rosa's Mexican Store in Noel. Rosa and Geraldo Lemu moved to Noel from Torrence, Callf,, after hear- 
Ing about the opportunities the area poultry plants offered to Hispanics. 


cactus leaves and yucca root. 
Ross believes the expansion is good not 
only for the store but the entire town of 
Noel 
“I think the community as a whole can 
benefit from everyone else” he said “When 





we first started this, I didnt know what half 
that stuff was” 

Across town from Harp’s lies Rosas 
Mexican Store, a year-old store that deals 
in products centered for Hispanic Americans. 

The store is owned and operated by Rosa 


and Geraldo Lemu, who traveled to Noel 
from Torrence. Calif, Rosa Lem said word 
traveled of the new opportunities the poul- 
try plants in the area provided. 

“We didn’t make too much money in 
California, so we decided to come over 
here,” she said. 


Lemu_ said the increase in the Hispanic 
population in the area prompted her: to 
open the store H months ago. 

The store now contains thousands of prod: 
ucts including movies, Mexican bread, and 
pifiatas The store is open Monday through) 
Saturday from 9am. to9 pm. 0) 
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Culture, context important in | Spanish classes 


By JANA BLANKENSHIP 
ASSISTANT DESIGN EDITOR 


eing able to speak two languages 

fluently is a difficult concept for 

many to grasp, especially those who 
have a hard enough time speaking their 
own language. 

For Dr Cristébal Sartori, assistant profes: 
sor of Spanish, it comes natural. Sartori 
grew up in Guanajuata, Mexico, where he 
was raised speaking both Spanish and 
English 

He didn always want to become a Spanish 
instructor. He first wanted to go into molecu- 
lar biology. 

“I needed so many credits, and because I 
knew how to speak Spanish, I thought I 
could get good grades in it,” he said. “When 
I took it, I found out I didn't know as much 
as I thought about it I could speak it, but I 
didnt really understand” 

“Students don't really know English, so it's 
hard for them to grasp the concepts of a for- 
eign language when you dont understand 
your own language,” he said. “Language 
skills are completely different than anything 
else you learn in school” 

He said/ many students come to’ find out 
that Spanish is naturally fun once they get 
over being worried about it Sartori uses 
Spanish in his everyday life at home He 
callls friends and converses with colleagues 
He has twin girls who are 3 years old, to 
whom he speaks mostly English. 

*There are some words they know only in 
Spanish, such as picante” Sartori said 
~They say picante to mean any sort of condi- 
ment. They also know the colors in 








COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 





Se didnit come to the United States 
until he went to college. 

“I was in shock my first year in the United 
States? he said. “Just like Americans lea 
stereotypes about Mexicans, so do 
Mexicans about Americans Neither are 
true 

Although he got over the stereotypes 
quickly “and ‘both of his parents are 
American, he still has a hard’ time feeling 
like he is an American. 

“Most students Jeave the Spanish 101-204 
sequence and remember nothing” he said 
*T hope they can get a sense of how other 
countries are different. Two people can look 
at the same thing and have different {eel 
ings about it” 

Kathy Korcheck, instructor of Spanish, 
says the challenge of teaching Spanish to 
college students is that for most the class is 
a requirement. 

“They come in with these preconceived 
ideas and bad attitudes” she said “Its hard 
to get them motivated” 

Korcheck started learning Spanish when 
she was 12 years old. She was fluent by the 
age of 16. She believes it benefits her as a 
teacher because she also had to go through 
the whole process of learning Spanish 
instead of being raised speaking it 

“If can bring just one piece of culture clos- 
er to someone, it makes it all worthwhile.” she 
said. ~The best thing about being a teacher is 


that you never know what effect something Or. Rodolfo Schweizer presides over a Spanish 101 class. Schweizer has been at 
Southern since 1933. 


you do has on someone eke") 
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Number of students majoring in Spanish increasing 


By MELODY LANING 
STAFF WRITER 


lancing around at distinct 

businesses, such as Wal- 

Mart, mall stores, and 
restaurants, a foreign language 
not widely —known by most 
Missouri Southern students is 
being heard more distinctly. It is 
the Spanish language. 

With the recent increase of 
Spanish-speaking people into the 
Joplin area, the need of fluent 
Spanish-speaking people _ has 
increased greatly. Local busi- 
nesses such as 

Leggett & Platt and CFI hire a 
large number of Spanish-speak- 
ing workers. 

Courses are offered at Southern 
to help solve the problem. 
Whether the students want to be 


fluent in Spanish or have an 
interest in the foreign job mar- 
ket, the number of Spanish 
majors at Southern has 
increased. 

“Since 1993, there has been a 
huge increase in people majoring 
in Spanish, said Dr Rodolfo 
Schweizer, associate professor of 
Spanish. “Currently there are 
around 25 students majoring in 


Spanish.” 
Students) are also picking 
Spanish as their in order 





to expand job possibilities 

“In any field you go into, being 
able to speak a second language 
will greatly help you get a job7 
said Amber Burton, sophomore 
undecided major “I! chose 
Spanish as a minor because in 
the Joplin/Carthage area there is 
a greatly increasing need. for 


translators. I plan to use my 


ties are endless concerning the 
Jocal Joplin job market. 

“There are many potential areas 
locally involving Spanish 
majors,” Schweizer said. “In high 
schools and elementary schools 
and| companies, such as Leggett 
& Platt and CI, Spanish transl 
tors are needed.” 

One student at Southern expe- 
rienced the need for translators 


locally. 
“In high school I was called in 
to translate at the Carthage hos- 
pital because there was no one 
else there fluent in Spanish* 
Burton said. 

‘Schweizer believes coupling a 
Spanish major with another 


major would be the most benefi- 
cal 

“The best thing to do would be 
to major in business and 
Spanish” he said. “All companies 
that have some business dealing 
with Mexico and| South America 
need Spanish-speaking workers 
An example of this is how Wal- 
Mart is expanding. and opening 
stores in South America” 
There are many other options 
in the work force involving the 


Spanish language 
“With a Spanish and political 
science major you can work in 
the US government in foreign 
services,” Schweizer said. You 
can also work with the govern 
ment involving social services” 
‘The job market is flooded with 
positions in various fields and 
translators are needed 0. 
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Churches embrace Hispanic worship s 


By RHONDA CLARK 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


rea churches have opened their 
doors to the growing number of 


Hispanics to satisfy spiritual 





needs 
Sister Ayleson Maxwell, pastor associ- 
ate of Nativity of Our Lord Catholic 
Church in Noel, has witnessed changes 
during her nine years in the area 

*When I first came, we had not one 
Hispanic family” she said. “About eight 
years ago, we got one family in, and with- 
in a year, they had about two or three of 
their brothers and sisters” 


As families and friends immigrated to 
Noel, the congregation grew as well 
They celebrated the first allkSpanish Mass 
in 1996. 

“It was kind of like Field of Dreams, if 
you build it they will come.” said the Rev 
John Harth, pastor of the Catholic 
churches in Noel, Neosho, and Seneca. 

Harth, along with the Rex Joseph Liem, 


associate pastor and the Rev Bill 
Hodgson, assigned to fulltime Hispanic 
ministry in the _ Springfield/Cape 


Girardeau Diocese, rotate celebrating the 
Spanish Mass 

Current parish figures are testament to 
the need for spiritual nourishment. 





Before the advent of the 7 p.m. Saturday 
service, Nativity had some 70 registered 
families, but now number more than 200. 
Sister Ayleson estimates 100 families are 
Hispanic, of which 60 attend on a regular 
basis, 

Faith Assembly of God in Joplin con- 
ducts regular Sunday Hispanic services at 
2pm. 

“There was really a need in this a 
said the Rev Larry Griffin, Faith 
Assembly's pastor “There were a lot of 
Spanish-speaking people whose kids 
speak English but the parents don't, and 
we felt the need to reach out to them” 

Their Hispanic congregation from 














NOPPADOL PAOTHONG/The Chan 


Parishioners of Nativity of Our Lord Catholic Church gather palms before the Spanish Mass to commemorate Palm Sunday. 


Mexico, El Salvador, and Guatemala 
share the same language, but have diffe 
ent customs. 

“One of the things we're learning is that 
we can't say we minister to Spanish: 
speaking people, and that just one ‘cul 
ture” Griffin said. “There's a diversity of 
cultures” 

His church does make adjustments to 
incorporate certain customs into the rel 
gious service, such as the Mexican 
quincenera, a celebration of a daughlers 
15th birthd 

Griffin said the Hispanic service is a 
church within a church called| Christ Is 
the Door, with a separate pastor and will 
eventually be its own entity. 

“I think were going to see some of 
these smaller churches come together” 
Griffin said. “It's difficult for these’ small 
churches to support a pastor They really 
need someone who speaks Spanish and 
who functions within that culture — who 
understands that culture — in order to be 
able to work among those people” 

Pastor Francisco Bonilla, a native of EL 
Salvador and Hispanic mimister at 
Fairview Christian Church in Carthage, 
conducts three Hispanic services each 
weekend 

In June, this arm of Fairview Christian 
anticipates branching off as the Hispanic 
Christian Church. 

Fairview Christian began Hispanic ser- 
vices in December 1993 after two mem 
bers, Lucy Bond and Alice John, began 
assisting Carthage’s growing Hispanic 
population with social and spiritual needs. 

“They found out that the Hispanics also, 
some of them, were looking for a place to 
worship” Bonilla said. “As soon as they 
knew there was a place to worship, they, 
started to come here, and this exploded” 

He estimates some 5,000 Hispanics call) 
Carthage home. Like Griffin, he sees the 
need to form a separate Hispanic church. 
Bonilla thinks language and cultural bar- 
Tiers may cause the Hispanic and Anglo 
congregations to have difficulty blending 
together. 

Bob McGill, Hispanic family social min- 
ister of Sacred Heart Catholic Church in 
Webb City, finds a different attitude 
among parishioners 

“The attitude here is that we should be 
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ish? he said. “It's the practice for 
{ churches and other organizations 
» the Spanish members asa kind 
diary — a separate group within 
sup — but here there is a desire to 
fe at Jeast as much among English 
rs, or Anglos, as among 
ics” 
d Heart offers an all-Spanish Mass 
indays a month and celebrates a 
al Service on alternating Sundays 
believes though Anglo and 
jc parishioners share the same 
c faith, it is expressed in different 
hat complement each other, and 
rates Hispanic customs into reli- 
ervices. 
ty celebrates bilingual Masses for 
nas and Easter, but the Mexican 
| Our Lady of Guadalupe on Dec 
| Spanish. 
; (native dancers) start at Main 
at six odlock in the morning, and 
ance from there to down to the 
"1 guess it equivalent to about 
three blocks, and’ then people 
there too and follow them pray- 
ster Ayleson said. 
procession ends with a Mass fol 
vy another one in the evening 
church was full, standing room 
1¢ hallway was full, standing room 
nd there were people standing out- 
scause they couldn’ get in.” Harth 





hhurches agree language is the pré- 
barrier when reaching out to 
ies 

; Ayleson is president of the 
uitural Committee in Noel, which 
bridge the gap between Hispanic 
gio communities. 

in noted that transportation is a 
problem for Hispanics. 

churches believe having a place to 
p helps Hispanics fit into the com- 








s was their cornerstone or their 
; I guess, in| Mexico and 
mala, and I think people feel set 
when there is not a church commu- 
come to in southwest Missouri, 
we can provide that, then that’s prob- 
5 percent’ of any social problem,” 
sid 3 
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NOPPADOUPAOTHONGTh= Cnait 
The Rev. Bill Hodgson (left), assigned to Hispanic ministry in the Springfield/Cape Girardeau Diocese, celebrates a Spanish Mass at Nativity of 
Our Lord Catholic Church, Noel. Pastor Francisco Bonilla, Hispanic minister of Fairview Christian Church, preaches his Sunday message. 





NOPPADOL PAOTHONG The Chart 
Gilda Vargas raises her hand in praise and Martin Vargas plays his tambourine as they worship at Fairview Christian Church's Sunday service. 
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, sophomore international communications major, 
works with his students at Thomas Jeterson independent School. 


Students use abilities 
to teach at high school 


By GINNY DUMOND 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 





school coupled with the number of foreign lan- 

guage requirements at many colleges and univer- 
Sities has given two Missouri Southern Spanish students 
an unusual opportunity. 

Juan Saldivar. junior Spanish major, and Jason Shaver, 
sophomore international communications major, are 
working as teachers at Thomas Jefferson Independent 
Day School 

*We look for very qualified speakers,” said Gelmis Cole, 
Thomas Jefferson's Spanish instructor “They both came 
in to really help me out big time” 
The Southern students teach the class during seventh 
period. Cole explained there has been an influx of stu- 
dents into the Spanish classes, which leads to the neces- 
sity for help. 

“All the students here have to have at least three years 
of languages” she said. “Its also a requirement for a lot of 
colleges and universities, and they realize it's better for 
them to take Spanish in high school rather than start out 
in college” 
Saldivar, who was born in Zacatecas, Mexico, moved to 
Los Angeles at the age of 1, but grew up with) both 
Spanish and English He and his family now live in 
Carthage, but he said attending elementary school in 
California was to his benefit because of the language 
emphasis: 

“It kept me up with my Spanish and ako taught me 
English at the same time,” he said 

Saldivar believes more students are learning Spanish 
because more people around them are speaking the lan- 
guage. 

“There are a lot of Spanish-speaking people moving. 


R ising numbers of students taking Spanish in high 


over here.” he said. “It looks like there are more jobs over 
here” 

Saldivar said more supervisory positions are opening up 
to Spanish speakers. 

Shaver said mission trips to Honduras, Mexico, and the 
Ulcraine gave him the desire to work with people of other 
cultures. Spanish is the only language he speaks fluently, 
but he is studying German and Russian. He studied 
Greek at Ozark Christian College 

“1 thought the job would be more work than I could han- 
die” he said “Ive never had a fullfledged teaching posi- 
tion and I'm responsible for making the curriculum for 
my two students” 

Shaver is currently working to help students who are 
behind or have transferred into the school to meet 
Thomas Jefferson's graduation requirements. 

“It the best job T've ever had,” he said. 

It is not, however, the only Spanish-related job he has 
ever been offered. Shaver was interviewed to teach all the 
Spanish classes at Martin Luther Elementary, 

At the hospitals and everywhere they need people,” he 
sid. 

“A Jot of it is because of the influx of Spanish into the 


area. 

Shaver thinks this is why Spanish speakers are in such 
high demand. 

“It increasing because there's actually more need for 
people who can communicate to non-English speaking 
individuals, and that increases the need’ for Engtish- 
speaking people to know Spanish,” he said. 

This migration toward the Midwest is, in Shaver’s opin- 
jon, beneficial for the area 

“I think it’s a good thing because this area of the coun- 
try has been the least diverse of the United States for a 
Jong time.” he said. “Its breaking our isolation from other 
cultures” 0 





Department offering new programs, guest speakers 


By CALE RITTER 
STAFF WRITER 





Hispanic-Americans has caused a 
change in Missouri Southern’s school 
of education 
*We provide a seminar on diversity and 
diversity issues for our student teachers, 
said Dr Cameron Pulliam, director of clini- 
cal and field experiences in the education 
department 
The two most recent speakers for the sem- 
inar were Betty Robinson, who spoke about 
the African-American culture, and Adolfo 
Castillo, who spoke about the Hispanics. 
Castillo is an advocate for Hispanics in 
southwest Missouri. He works with state 
legislators and members of Congress on 
Hispanic issues and is a Haison between the 
Hispanic community and the courts, busi 


S outhwest Missouris recent infhix of 


nesses, and industries. He also talks to 
teachers about characteristics of Spanish 
youth. 

“One problem's cause is that some are 
from Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, and 
other Latin American countries” Pulliam 
said. 

"You may have 4- or 15-year-old youths 
who move into a southwest Missouri school 
district who have had no more than one or 
two years of schooling in their home coun- 
try. This is because there is nothing like 
public education there, and to thrust that 
person into a ninth or 10th grade class 
room..well, that presents quite a problem” 

When focusing on intercultural diversity, 
the education department simply doesn't 
focus on the Hispanic community. 

Southern has had speakers come from the 


“For example, a student from a culture 
may feel uncomfortable because in their cub 
ture it may not be appropriate to look you in 
the eye when they talk to you” Pulliam said_ 
Castillo started working at Southern as a 
volunteer helping Dr. Jerry Williams, direc 
tor of continuing education. He helps to pro- 
mote such programs for Hispanics as 
obtaining a GED. 

A problem addressed at recent seminars is 
that many of the Hispanic people have never 
been to school in their own countries. 

“The fact that they have not mastered the 
English language compounds because they 
have problems with their own language” 
Castillo said. 

“These kids didnt go to school and they 
didn't learn to read and write” 

Castillo said this lack of skills puts a lot of 
extra stress on the the individual but more 
stress on the teacher because he/she doesn't 


know where to begin. 

“What we have found from the different 
speakers here is that they don't want excep- 
tions made for their children? Pulliam said 
~They want their children to be held at the 
same standards as any other children. 

“What we are really lacking are teachers 
who can speak Spanish and communicate 
with their students” he said. 

Currently at Southern, there is no foreign 
language requirement within the education 
department, but it is strongly recommend- 
ed 


Southern brings up the issue of diversity 
im as many courses as possible. 

“We have also made it a point to try to 
employ faculty who have diverse back- 
grounds” Pulliam said. 

“We are trying to prepare our candidates 
for teachers for the situations they will face 
in the classrooms” 0 
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Retailers adjust to increasing local population 


By CHRIS ROBERTS 
STAFF WRITER 


ith the ever-increasing diversity of this country, 
W businesses nationwide are faced with unique com. 
munication difficulties every day. This is true per- 

haps even more so on a local level 

With nearby poultry plants and their use of a large 
Hispanic work force, the arrival of a Hispanic population has 
had a noticeable effect on the local economy. 

Most businesses around town seem to be excited about 
the extra customers. 

“This store is the 1th best seller of Latin music in the 
nation,” says Hastings manager Steve Eamhart 

“We always seem to get quite a few regular Hispanic 
guests. P 

Bruce Hodson, manager of Sam Goody in the Northpark 
Mall, agrees. 

d say that in the past few years, sales in the Latin section 
have at least tripled, and probably more” 

Hodson says he believes the increase in sales not only has 
to do with the increasing Hispanic population around ‘town, 
but also because of the exposure that Tejano and Latin 
music have gotten of late. 

*My business in this area is so good” Hodson said. “I wish 
Thad a Jot more of it” 

Earhart agrees “I always wish I could get more, especial 
y with the music and videos, and even books. The problem 
is that there is not a good source to get it from. Phus, there's 
just not enough new stuff” 

“I can really sce this type of music expanding dramatical 
7 Hodson said 

“And I just wish I had a better understanding of the Jan- 
guage and culture so that I could be more knowledgeable 
about my product” 
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Jason Casey, Spanish-speaking Hastings employee, stands by a display of some of the store's Latin music selection. 


Therein lies the heart of the difficulties faced by business 
s nationwide With so many new cultures being introduced 
into America, how can businesses hope to communicale 
with each and every one of them? Daryl Bauer manager of 
Montgomery Ward in Joplin, hasnt had to deal with that 
yet 

‘It really hasnt been that big of a problem he explains. 
“Sometimes we'll get customers who donY speak English, 


but usually they will bring in their kids who can. It's a good 
thing too because we dont have any employees who speak 
Spanish” 

Earnhart, on the other hand. is faced with this problem 
every day. 

“We have Hispanic guests in here every day” he said 
“Luckily, I have a couple of employees who can speak 
‘Spanish, and we can just direct the guests to them.” 0 





Language program offers training for teachers 


School District employs three ESL person- 


become certified in ESL from the College 


it does provide contact with the students’ 





By PHYLUS DE TAR 

‘ome 90 languages other than English 
S are considered to be a first native 
tongue by students in Missouri 
schools, according to the Missouri 
Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. 

From data submitted by 439 public school 
districts and several hundred nonpublic 
schools, the number considered Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) grew from 6,053 in 
1996 to 7,627 in 1998. 

f those, seven southwest Missouri coun- 
ties reported 1,034 enrolled in their various 
school districts. 

For the sixth year in a row, the report stat- 
ed) Missouri schools have at least a 10 per- 
cent increase in LEP students enrolled in 
public schools. 

*We have 60 multi-national students. in 
Joplin said Martha Whitford, a certified 
teacher of English as a Second Language 
(ESL. 

About half of the 60 are of Hispanic ort 
ginAccording to Whitford, the Joplin R-8 


nel; two are endorsed and one is a parapro- 
fessional. 

Dr. Rosa Fagundes, head of the program 
at Missouri Southern, said to be endorsed a 
teacher must successfully complete the nec- 
essary training at an accredited facility. It is 
considered a specialty in education. Special 
education and early childhood development 
are other fields of concentration within the 
teaching profession that require endorse 
ment, she said. 

Anticipating the need, Southern was the 
first in the state to instigate a program 
called Teachers of English for Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL) three yrars aga. 
Students working toward their teaching 
degree may inchide the program in their 
curmiculum 

“Teachers who are already teaching either 
elementary or secondary can come here to 
take the required courses, and they will 
receive the endorsement.” Fagundes| said 
“This will prepare them to work as an ESL 
teacher” 

A total of 21 credit hours, including a 
three-hour practicum, are required’ to 


The various courses include Introduction 
to Linguistics, which explores the struc 
tures of language and its writing systems 
Basic theories of how non-English speaking 
people acquire English as well as teaching 
Strategies are covered in depth. 

‘A course on analysis and preparation of 
materials for teaching ESL is also a part of 
tease 

“We are beginning to see a Jot of material, 
but we have to be critical to see if the mater- 
ialiis really good” Fagundes said. 

Finally, the students take a practicum in 
which they gain supervised classroom expe- 
ences 

“It is very rewarding to work as an ESL 
teacher because they can see the students’ 
Progress as no other subject matter can” 
Fagundes said 

The program is overseen by an advisory 
board composed of Southern faculty and 
members of/the community involved with 


other teachers. 

*It is very important that they network” 
Fagundes said 

The Joplin teachers work with all levels of 
proficiency from non-English fo limited 
English. 

*Some can speak, but have limitations in 
reading and writing” Whitford said. 
Whitford teaches the high school program 
that includes science, social studies) and 
communication arts, using a level of 
English they understand As the students 
get better, they gradually migrate into the 
“These young people are very bright, they 
just have a language deficit? she said. 
“Research has shown it takes five to seven 
years at age 15 to become proficient” she 
mid : 


“At the first grade level, they are fluent 
within a couple of years” 

Whitford has been teaching Spanish most 
of her career 

“It is wonderful to know that what you are 
teaching will help a child survive” Whitford 
sid 0 = 
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Brady takes 
job outside 
major field 


By RUSSELL DAKE 

















STAFF WRITER 


umerous college and university graduates can find 
entering the job market a daunting task. 


However, if the applicant happens to be bilingual, 


many job opportunities may become available. 


Following a December 1998 graduation from Missouri 
Southern, Alan Brady discovered one such opportunity with 
where he was hired as a safety 
supervisor-international. The Joplin-based trucking comp- 
any conducts a majority of its business with Mexico, there- 
fore, the need for Spanish-speaking employees is a must 

“Fifty percent of our business is with Mexico,” said Karie 
Englert, CF public relations “Fifty-six percent to 60 percent 
of our business is international, but the majority is with 


Contract Freighters, Inc., 


Mexico” 


Brady, who minored in German, is also fluent in Spanish. 
However, he did not take a single course in Spanish while 


attending Southern. 


“My mother és from Spain, and I went to two years of high 
school and two years of elementary school in Spain.” he 
s<aid. “We also spoke it at home and visit Spain every sum- 


mer 


Brady has lived a total of seven years im Spain, and most of 
his family, including his parents, reside in Spain. 
“When we would have company who spoke English, we 


NAFTA 





Spanish, we would spe 
company we were having” 


department. 


employees.” Englert said 


Currently, Brady is training for a job in the claims depart- 
ment. Most of his work deals with daims in Mexico about 
damaged, refused, or lost cargo. This requires him to effec- 
tively communicate with many of his shippers in Spanish 
Sometimes, there may be a need for a translator in another 


“It is not mandatory, but we do try to hire bilingual 


Alan Brady, December 1998 Missouri Southern political science gradu 
Contract Freighters, Inc. (CFI) trucking company. 

would speak English” he said. “If we had company that was 
nish. It just de 





ended on the 


politics” 


Brady, who majored in political science, someday hopes to 
work in some area internationally. He served as an intern at 
the US. State Department before graduation. 

“This job will allow me to get a better idea of the’ business 
aspects of international relations” Brady said. “My ultimate 
goal is to be in the international field, be it in business or 
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is currently using his Spanish skills at the 










The North American Free Trade Agreement of 1992, 


despite early skepticism and several obstacles, has resulted 


in a steady increase in trade with Mexico and Canada since 


1994. CFI is one carrier that has prospered in this arena. O 





Businesses deal with trade agreement, 


By JEFF WELLS _ 
iG EDITOR 


ocal businesses have experienced 
| increased trade with Mexico over the 

last few years, but the North 
‘American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
does not deserve all the credit 

According to business leaders, the stabi 
lization of the peso, the minimal impact of 
the Brazilian financial crisis, and the grow- 
ing buying power of the Mexican population 
all contribute to healthy trade between the 
United States and Mexico. 

NAFTA went into affect Jan 1, 1994 The 
agreement was designed to lower barriers 
to trade among the three countries of North 
‘America, creating the worlds largest unified 
market 

“I think the original intent of NAFTA was 
to create opportunity for free trade among 
the three countries of North America” said 
Rob O'Brian, president of the Joplin Area 

~ Chamber of Commerce. 





MANAG 





Gary Nichols, director of marketing for 
Joplin-based Contract Freighters, Inc. 
(CFD, said the company has benefited indi- 
rectly from NAFTA 

“NAFTA was designed as a trade docu- 
ment only” he said. "However, transporta- 
tion companies were able to benefit from 
the new business created by the increased 
trade” 

Nichols said CFI has enlarged the payroll 
because of cross-border business. 

~The number of employees has increased 
because of US-Mexico trade, however, we 
do not attribute that to NAFTA,” he said 

Nichols said growth trends were present 
before NAFTA, and phenomenal growth 
potential still exists He said more than 50 
percent of the Mexican population is under 
the age of 20. As they mature, Mexico's buy- 
ing power will continue to grow. 

He also said Mexico's role in the region 
would become more prominent. 

“Mexico will become the distribution cen- 
ter for Central and South America over the 


next 15 to 20 years” he said. 

Infrastructure problems linger to hamper 
US-Mexican trade Border crossing facili- 
ties are inadequate, and Mexican technolo- 
gy has not kept pace. 

Questions of currency stability still inger 
ince we invest in Mexico..we havent 
seen a big impact there,” said Arnold 
Berney, vice president of international sales 
at Leggett & Platt in Carthage. 

Leggett & Platt manufactures box springs, 
inner springs, and shelves in Mexico. 

“There are a number of our 
customers_who have set up operations in 
Mexico,” Berney said. “Certainly that affects 
us” 

Berney said companies often set up opera- 
tions in Mexico looking for cheaper labor. 
The companies then bring goods back into 
the U.S. without paying high tariffs 

He said currently there is not a large mar- 
ket for U.S. goods in Mexico. However, that 
may change as the Mexican population's 
disposable income increases. J. 








regulations 


a 
GS 


NAFTA was designed 
as a trade document 
only. However, the 
transportation 
companies were able to 
benefit from the new 
business created by the 
increased trade. 


Gary Nichols 
Marketing Director, 
Contract Freighters, Inc. 
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TYSON FOODS. 





Poultry plant sees increase of Hispanics 


By VINCE SWEENEY 
STAFF WRITER 





bers of Hispanics working for their businesses. 

‘Tyson Foods is one of the main plants dealing with 
this Ed Nicholson, corporate public relations manager 
believes many people think Hispanics are immigrating to the 
United States solely because of the poultry plants However 
this is not the case. 

“There is a conventional wisdom that says Hispanics are 
here because of the poultry industry, which is not true” 
Nicholson said. “They are fulfilling many different jobs. If 
you did an accurate count of Hispanics working for other 
businesses and compared them to the number of Hispanics 
involved with the pouliry business, it would contradict those 
who believe the Hispanics are here because of the poultry 
plants” 

Nicholson says the total number of Hispanics working for 
Tyson Foods is minimal Tyson currently employs around 
1,650 Hispanics in Arkansas 

Jim Haston, complex personnel manager at Tysons in 
Monet, thinks the bulk of Hispanic immigration began 
about five years ago. 

“We employ less than 50 percent of Hispanics here” he 
said. 

Haston believes the majority of Hispanics working for 
Tyson have knowledge of the English language. 

~ “Some absolutely cannot speak a word of English” he said. 
“Lind some can, and then some are excellent” 

According to Haston, most of the Hispanics on the work 
force for ‘Tyson have an education level between grades 
eight to 12, This is because after a certain level of education 
in Mexico, one is required to pay for the rest. He thinks 
some have a good educational background, while there are 
others who are severely uneducated. 

Karen Johnson, education consultant of the Western 


LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


\ rea poultry plints are beginning to see larger num- 








‘Tyson employs around 1,600 Hispanics in Arkansas. Low employment rates in Moxico send Hispanic workers to the U.S. 


Missouri Migrant Education Center in Monett, works with 
Hispanic children whose parents are involved in the food 
business. 

“Too many people do not know the real definition of a 
migrant student” Johnson said “We just work with kids 
whose parents work in food.” 

Johnson says there is now a significant amount of 
Hispanics in Sedalia because of a newly built Tyson plant. 
“Sedalia is about where we were six years ago and will sce 
a large inflix, but has yet to catch up with us” 

The large infix has proven to benefit such plants as 
Tyson. Haston says this has changed Tyson because what 
the influx does to the unemployment rate helps the industry 
to fulfil customer needs 

Haston says the main reason Hispanics choose to apply for 
jobs in the United States is because of low employment rates 
in Mexico 

(One of the more simple reasons is just word of the mouth. 


(Currently at Tyson, Hispanics are working all shifts. 

“Ith first come, first serve,” Hasion said. 

“Tam surprised at how many applications we get. I {cel like 
we are lucky” 

Haston also says he sees few problems with racsm He 
beBeves all the Hispanic employees are happy with their jobs 
and he sees few disgruntled workers. 

Johnson says the Hispanics are here to stay. 

“They will be going back and forth? she said. “The hard 
part with the factories might be if'a family member gets sick 
or hodays. Used to, they would pack up and think nothing 
of it 

“But now with so many people, they value their job more” 

Nicholson believes it is the determination that makes 

tes 

“It takes a motivated person to come a long distance and 
face a new culture and new language and better their life” 
he said O 





ESL program offered in Pittsburg school district 


By ELIZABETH SCHURMAN 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


he Pittsburg, Kan., School 
District has initiated a new 

I program this year to help 
students from other countries learn 
to speak English as a second lan- 
guage. 

“The program is a good pro- 
gram,” said Bobbi Keiter, the 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL) instructor in Pittsburg “The 
‘students who come in have various 
levels of language acquisition. 

“Some of them have no exposure: 
to English” 

Even though this is the first year 
for the ESL program in Pittsburg, 
there are already 30 students, dis- 
trict-wide, who are participating in 
the school’s curriculum. 


“I have 14 of my own students, 
and the majority of them are 
Hispanic,” Keiter said 

The philosophy of the program is 
total immersion for the students, 
who are exposed all day to English. 

“Students participate in TPR, 
which is total physical response, 
where I say stand, and as each stu- 
dent stands, they say the word 
stand” Keiter said. 

Students also learn to identify 
parts of their body in English, such 
as their elbows and arms, as well as. 
learn word attack, where the stu- 
dents directly focus on vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and identification 

“We use picture dictionaries and 
flash cards to teach them their 
phonics and the alphabet” Keiter 
said. 

There are three stages or levels 


the students go through to com- 
plete the program The first stage 
involves the students listening to 
the instructor and English being 
read, and soaking up the informa- 
tion. 

The second stage is when the stu- 
dents get to start speaking the lan- 
guage, which comes a little at a 
time: The third stage the students 
go through is when they begin writ- 
ing the language The whole 
process should take about a year or 
two to complete. 

“It takes a while to complete this 
because the language i more diffi 
cult and the students just have to 
pick it up a little each day” Keiter 
said 


Some students dont speak any 
English, so they go to Pittsburg 
State University to take intensive 


English four days a week. As soon 
as they learn enough English to 
‘speak and understand it, the stu- 
dents go back to the classrooms for 
the ESL program. 

Upon completion of the program, 
students continue regular classes. 

“There really arent any set guide- 
lines on how to let the students out 
‘of the program yet” Keiter said. 
“We test them when they come in 
and then see how far they've come, 
and depending on the test scores, it 
Jets us know whiat to do” 

Not all schools have a need for an 
English as a Second Language pro- 
gram. 

“There isn¥ a need for a program 
here like that” said Cherie Paige, 
Cari Junction counselor “If we did 
have a need for it, then we certain 
ly would initiate it” 


66—_—_—_. 


Thave 14 of my. 
own students and 
the majority of 
them are 
Hispanics. 


Bobbi Keiter 
ESL Instructor 
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66 I know what it’s like to be afraid of asking and not understanding. I’ve been there. 99 


Mexico native uses skills to help at clinic 


Br RHONDA CLARK 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





Nidia Lopez, junior psychology major, 

Tecounts with vivid imagery the anxiety of 
relocating from Colima, Mexico to Mount 
Vernon in 1989, 

Her family came to find a better life, and the 
young sixth grader found the language diffi- 
cult. As the first Mount Vernon Hispanic stu- 
dent, Lopez felt isolated and spent class time 
reading childrens books while other students 
listened to lectures on history, science, or 
spelling. 

“There wasn't really anybody to talk to 
except my family” she said. “I felt lonely and I 
felt like I was portrayed as really kind of a 
dumb person because I didnt know the lan- 
guage” 

While maturing and mastering English, 
Lopez found acceptance in junior and senior 
high school, but was lacking in another area 
Though books had taught her the language, 
they could not teach culture. Coping with her 
environment and interacting with others 
became a new challenge 

“Life for me in Colima was really simple™ 
Lopez said 


I a soft voice and with gentle gestures, 











NOPPADOL PAOTHONG/The Chart 
Lopez, a junior psychology major, reviews 
Patient charts while working at the 
Freeman Maternity Clinic. 














NOPPADOL PAOTHONG/Tho Chat 


Nidia Lopez aids a Spanish-speaking patient In filling out a form for a prescription at the Freeman Maternity Clinic. She says bridg- 
Ing the language gap between patients and medical personnel Is the favorite part of her job. 


“There are expectations when you live in 
American society, there are expectations 
that you are taught.” 

In Mexico, meeting basic needs of food, 
water, and cleanliness was adequate. She 
Was not accustomed to Americans’ obses- 
sion with appearances and emphasis on 
material things 

An avid soccer fan, she traded her soccer 
ball for a basketball upon coming stateside 
because a soccer program did not exist in 
her school Lopez, who now enjoys working 
Gut, art projects, and hiking. describes her- 
self as a “nature kind of person” 

Outfitted in a yellow T-shirt, blue jeans, 
sandals, and toting the usual backpack, she 
appears right at home on Missouri 
Southern's campus. Lopez visited the 
Callege as a high school sophomore and 
was impressed with its international mis- 
sion. 

“The fact that there is a whole world out 
there to be explored, being the international 
person, being from Mexico, I think it's 
important to me that people do understand 





the different cultures and whatS going on 
around the world” Lopez said. 

Bilingual capabilities landed her a job at 
the Freeman Maternity Clinic where she 
Performs not only office duties but also 
translations between Hispanic patients and 
medical personnel Her face brightens when. 
stating why she was the best candidate for 
the position. 

“1 went and applied for the job, and at the 
interview, I said I think I'm the best person 
for the job because I know how the 
(patients) feel” Lopez said “I know what it's 
like to be afraid of asking and not under- 
standing I've been there” 

Bridging this gap is what she enjoys most 
about her job 

Francis Miller, care coordinator at the clin- 
ic. works three- or four-day weeks, and, 
when not there, finds Lopez a major help 
translating / 

“Because Im bilingual, we're able to assist 
with patients’ questions,” Miller said 

Becky Mitchell, certified nurse midwife 
and the clinics director, thinks Lopez and 


Miller complement each other — one 
bringing a youthful approach to patients, 
and the other providing more of a mother 
figure. 

Mitchell said Lopez, being confident and 
outspoken, encourages Hispanic women to 
realize their full potential. 

Lopez highlighted two problems currently 
confronting area Hispanics. She has seen an 
increase in job competition, and school sys- 
tems must find resources to help Spanish- 
speaking students succeed. 

The areal attitude toward Hispanics is 
improving, but Lopez believes it takes com- 
promise on both sides of the culture barrier 
to adjust to differences. 

She said most of the southwest Missouri 
immigrants are doing what any other person 
would do when faced with similar arcum- 
stances 

“Certain communities feel they are being 
invaded by Hispanics, and I ask them to be 
considerate because the Hispanics are just 
frying in| Revels tan ie ena asl t 
Lopez said 0 
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Class teaches Spanish medical terms 


By ANGIE WILLIAMS 
STAFF WRITER 


nowing basic Spanish is 
convenient for some day- 
to-day affairs, but in an 


emergency it could mean the dif 
ference between life and death. 

‘A year ago, a continuing educa- 
tion course at Missouri Southern 
was given a trial run and result- 
ed in somewhat poor turnout. 
Despite that turnout, current 
doctors, nurses, and trauma care 
specialists have another chance 
to attend this semesters new 
Spanish course developed specif: 
ically for the medical field 

Every Wednesday for 12 weeks 
from 7 to 9 p.m. David Janney, a 
Spanish instructor, teaches a 
class of 44 the ways to write, 


COMPASS INSTITUTE 








speak, and comprehend critical 
questions and answers that could 
mean a patient's life. 

“I've been wanting to do this 
for a long timey Janney says. 
*Nurses| and doctors are an 
extremely good class to have” 
Janney says, Southern just 
leaves him alone and) lets him 
teach, which is good. 

“I don't waste time” Janney 
says. “I teach what's needed and 
Imake sure they get something 
‘out of it.” 

According to Janney, last year 
this course wasn't promoted 
very well resulting in the poor 
turnout. But due to the commu: 
nication barrier, doctors and 
nurses began to realize the 
problem and started looking for 
a solution. After a call to 


Southern they discovered the 
Specialized | Spanish course and 
began signing up. - 

“I about swallowed my tongue, 
Janney says, “when I'found out I 
Was going to be teaching 44 stu: 
dents. That's the biggest class 
Te ever taught” 

In an emergency, medical pro- 
fessionals need to be able to 
communicate with patients in 
more in-depth and professional 
terms. 

De Jerry Williams, director of 
continuing education, says com- 
munication is a big key for the 
future of the medical profession 

“There's a problem with com- 
munication,” he says 

“That's what we're trying to 
alleviate” 





be able understand the patients’ 
needs and be able to respond to 
those needs. 

The new course consists of 
medical professionals from 
around| the community who 
would like to\ expand their 
Spanish vocabulary" to also 
embrace medical) terminology. 
Many medical professionals deal 
with Hispanics every day, and 
this course helps’ them to 
expand in their job 

“One needs to be able to com- 
municate,” Williams says, “to 
know How to express yourselves 
and ask important questions 
and understand the answers” 
Williams ‘says this course 
probably will be offered again 
due to the interest and’ the 
growing Hispanic population. 





6 





There’sareal 
problem with 
communication. 
That's what we're 
trying to alleviate. 


Dr. Jerry Williams 
Director, Continuing 
Education 
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death class," he says. ~Whether 
you can communicate with a 





Williams says doctors need to 


“Some see this as a life or 


trauma patient or not, it is” 0 





Education remains key for Hispanic communities 





ERIC GRUSERTHE CHART 
Adolfo Castillo sits in McDonald's on South Main after enjoying a cup of 
coffee. 


By ERIC GRUBER 





ARTS EDITOR 


hile some people search for answers to 

World questions and others try to find new 

ways to improve society, one southwest 
Missouri man believes he has found the key 

Adolfo Castillo is associate executive director of the 
Compass Institute, a non-profit organization which 
provides assistance and services to other noo-profit 
organizations. He tells of a simple plan to make life 
better for all Missourians, Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
alike. 

“I believe that education is the key to breaking out of 
poverty” he said. “And, Tim a strong bebever that if 
you are going to help someone, you need to give them 
the tools they need” 

Castillo sone who knows all too well the benefits of 
educational tools 

Born in McAllen, Texas, to Mr and Mrs. Jose 
Castillo, he was the oldest of 12 children. He lived in 
Poverty and dropped out of high school 

Immediately after this, Castillo was drafted into the 
army and received his GED! He went on to receive his 
bachelors degree in occupation and education in bust 
ness from Wayland Baptist University at San Antonio, 
He retired from the military in 1992 well decorated. 

=I married a Joplinite named Della Collins” he adds. 
“I have three sons from a previous marriage. and I 
fave a stepson and stepdaughtex” 

Casiilo| said! when he moved to Joplin, he discov- 
ered an influx of Hispanics due to the pouliry and 
agricultural industries While these industries con- 
tinued to grow in the area, Hispanics without 
“Americanized” education found it hard| to obtain 
needed items to work such as a drivers license, 
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imsurance, and health care. Castillo had a desire to 
help 
“Before I knew it, 1 was working part time for a sen- 
atoc” he said “It opened my eyes became used as 2 
‘mediator’ between the Anglo and Hispanic commoni 
tyr 
Raat legislation has made it possible for Hispanics. 
to take the GED in Spanish while still’ learning 
English. Before this, Hispanics had to be able to speak 
English profiiently before being able fo take the test, 
thus presenting even more hardships for learning 
The Monett Migrant Center has applied this pro- 
gram to its agenda Castillo praises it by saying “It is 
very successful” He does believe the need for both 
Hispanic and bilingual workers in hospitals and law 
‘enforcement is great 
And for Castillo, education really was the key to 
breakout of poverty 
“I worked in the fields like most of these peopl. I 
can relate to them” he said. Education was some 
thing we needed, but it came second to survival” 
“Lam a very strong believer in the Bible and the 
Constitution™ he said. “If you know about these two 
things, you can talk and debate with anybody" 
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